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A COIN OF ELIZABETH’S 
ENGLAND 

HOW DID IT GET TO 
COLORADO? 

TheGurious WayinWhich Small 
Things Go Ab ut the World 

A LUCKY BAG 

A reader of the C.N. in the United 
States, an engineer on great works out 
West, puts before us the mystery of a 
newly-found Elizabethan coin. 

He was sitting in his office at the 
works when a man appeared and intro¬ 
duced himself by saying “Say, I guess 
this’ll int’rest you ! " and laying down 
before him a coin of Oueen Elizabeth. 

This is the story of it.- It was found 
two feet down in the mass of decaying 
matter at the foot of a small pine tree 
on the heights of Southern Colorado, 
near the town of Trinidad. 

At the Root of a Tree 

The finder, a prospector for minerals, 
was digging at the; root^ of the tree for 
iesin, ' which' collects’ there and is 
useful in lighting a fire; and there, 
deep down among the litter fallen from 
the tree, he found. a little bag made of 
raffia, torn from the inner skin of the 
baric. ' The bag, about six inches by 
four inches, -was closed by a buckskin 
thong threaded through the top. Inside 
the bag was the Elizabethan coin, two 
hatpins with amethyst,tops,; and some 
uncut garnets and rubies. Scattered 
around were some stone arrow-heads. 

Here is ah exercise for the imagina¬ 
tion. How came that bag, buried deep 
by the fall of centuries of forest refuse, 
at the foot of that tree,- with an Eliza¬ 
bethan coin in it ? ; It is a coin of the 
sixteenth century, evidently carried by. 
someone who had been searching for 
stones or precious metals and had 
reached far inland from any coast. 
New Orleans was the nearest starting- 
point, but some Soo miles away. The 
Spaniards had been the first explorers 
in this region—a few pioneers. 

A Link With the Past 

Our correspondent suggests that the 
coin, captured from some English ship 
marauding on the Spanish Main, may 
have been carried up‘to Colorado bv 
a Spanish pioneer. • ■ -- 

Then the stone arrow-heads:' Did 
the wanderer drop .the bag when he was 
attacked, by Indians' ? The contents 
of the bag show that the coin was not 
taken there by someone fond of curios 
travelling in comparatively recent years. 
The bag and the coin belong obviously 
to a far-off period. 

The whole discovery is a curious' 
illustration of links that bind us to the 
past and are revealed in the most 
casual ways. No one would suppose 
that an English coin could be anywhere 
near the Colorado mountains in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, or would be 
carried there since ; yet so it is. 




The Start and Finish of a Voyage 

•- ■ ■ - • • .. - - , ■ ** . ■ ■■ 


The Sterling setting out from Australia 


How she arrived in London 

These pictures show how the sailing-ship Sterling was battered by terrific storms during 
a voyage from Australia to England, which took nine months. She lost three of her six masts, 
and had to be towed from the West Indies to London. See next column. 


OF 50,000 
BAGS OF WHEAT 


A SAILING-SHIP IN THE 
• STORM 

.. .;•! * , 1 ’- . ^ 

Across the World to London at 
the Mercy of the Winds 


SIX MONTHS LATE 


A sailing-ship built in Belfast, owned 
in Seattle, and bringing grain from 
Adelaide to London by Cape Horn may 
be said to have seen something of the 
world. This last long voyage, which 
took her nine months, came very near 
indeed to being her end. \ 

She is the six-masted barquentine 
E. R. Sterling, 2500 tons and carrying 
6800 square feet of canvas. Crossing 
the South Pacific from Adelaide and 
rounding Cape Horn, with a crew of 
16 and fifty thousand bags of wheat, 
she found herself for 500 miles among 
vast stretches of icebergs, one of them 
calculated to be a mile long and 100 feet 
high.' North of the Falkland Islands 
she ran into a hurricane, which carried 
away her mainmast and mizzenmast, ’ 

A Young Wireless Hero ; 

She was still manageable, - however, 
and instead of putting into Monte Video 
her master. Captain Sterling, steered 
boldly northward. : She was approach¬ 
ing the Cape Verde Islands when another 
hurricane arose, The foremast followed 
the other two, aiid the first officer, Mr. 
Mackenzie, was so seriously injured 
that he died in two hours. Wireless 
signals for a doctor were unanswered, 
and it was found that the aerial was 
out of action. . ... 1 

One of the heroes of the voyage was 
the young Australian wireless operator, 
Mr. Anderson, who again and again 
climbed to the masthead to repair his 
apparatus. At length, when the aerial 
was once more in order, an English 
steamer responded and offered to take 
the ^ Sterling in tow ; but her master 
refused, preferring to run before the 
wind to whatever port he could make. 

v: A Proud Record 

He ran before the wind for nearly six 
weeks, covering over 2000 miles, and 
the port he made was St. Thomas, on 
the American island of that name in the 
West Indies, far out of his course. 
Warned by wireless of the vessel’s 
approach, the Governor sent out a war¬ 
ship to bring her in. - • ; 

' There the gallant captain of the E. R. 
Sterling faced the inevitable, and she 
was towed by a Dutch tug 4000 miles 
to London, six months overdue. 

She had lost her first mate and three 
of her masts. 

We have heard much of the racing 
of the last few sailing-ships across the 
seas, but the E. R. Sterling, with a 
proud record behind her, has given us a 
new chapter in the history of the last 
few years of these brave and graceful 
1 daughters of the ocean. 
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THE OLD MAN 
OF SKYE 

A LOOK AT HIS 
BOOKSHELVES 

The Little-Islander and the 
Wide World of Knowledge 

LEARNING IN THE 
VILLAGE SHOP 

There is a saying Show me your books 
' and I will tell you what you are. 

An old man has lately died who need 
not have feared an inspection of his 
shelves. We have only just found out 
about him, and we regret intensely that 
we did not know him when he was alive. 

He was bom in a village in Skye in 
1840, of island ancestry and breeding. 
There was little schooling to be had. 
The boy worked hard and played hard. 
But while he was climbing rocks for in¬ 
accessible nests and learning the island 
currents he would now and again be 
seized by a thought, and the great 
Why of the Universe would attack him. 

A World of Books 

When he was fourteen he had learned 
all the island teachers could teach him. 

: His working life then began, and his 
education then began, for there grew in 
' him slowly that thirst for knowledge 
which a long lifetime could not assuage. 
He married and took over the little 
village shop, developed into a quiet, 
■ gentle soul given to walking about the 
island and thinking a great deal and 
saying little. 

He never went far from Skye ; as he 
grew older he did not want to travel, for 
he lived in a world of immeasurable 
greatness, and the key to the vast 
dominion lay in a little .bookcase in the 
sitting-room over the shop. The book¬ 
case measured three feet by two, and 
he had made it himself. From time to 
time the postman came out from the 
mainland with a parcel from a London 
publisher, and another of Father’s books 
was added to the shelves. His favourite 
line of thought was science and natural 
-philosophy, and he educated himself 
to a point when he could read books 
which only scholars could understand. 

A Surprise for the Visitors 

Age did not impair his intelligence. 
The lamp burned steadily to the end. 
When he was over eighty Bolton’s 
Introduction to the Theory of Rela¬ 
tivity was published. The old man of 
Skye at once sent for it and read it 
with delight. 

A few months ago some English 
people holidaying in Skye came on the 
trail of this-Highland scholar. They got 
rooms over the village shop, and, of 
course, went straight to the bookcase, 
expecting to see some weird old volumes. 
As they read the titles a feeling of un¬ 
utterable humility seized them, and 
they knew they were in a room which 
had been the hermit cell of a great soul. 

The visitors had a poignant regret 
that they had not stayed in that village 
three years before and seen this old High¬ 
land scholar, with his passion for pure 
learning. He was the kind of man we 
should have loved. How gladly would 
we have sent the C.N. to tell him so, 
over the sea to Skye ! 


JOAN OF ARC 
Where She Was Burned 

Rouen, the old town in which Joan of 
Arc was burned on May 30, 1431, is re¬ 
moving a great injustice to her memory. 

The spot on which Joan died is at 
present occupied by shabby shops, and 
the sad condition of the place has been 
the subject of much comment by 
travellers from all over the world. The 
buildings are now to be demolished, and 
the site will be treated with a considera¬ 
tion worthy of its solemn interest to us 
all. A new statue is also to be set up in 
memory of Joan. 


THE MOTOR WEEK-END 

One Curious Side of It 

A HOSPITAL IDEA 

The spread of motoring has made many 
changes that are obvious, but some of 
its effects are less readily realised. 

Near where the London roads to 
Brighton and Eastbourne diverge is 
Purley War Memorial Hospital, and 
we are told that on account of week-end 
motoring casualties .there the accom¬ 
modation has had to be doubled. The 
accidents treated at the Hounslow 
Hospital, on the Great West Road, have 
grown so numerous that the governors 
have decided on a separate casualty 
ward and a resident house surgeon. No 
doubt many other hospitals near popular 
motoring roads are in the same position. 

In a letter to The Times the Chairman 
of the Purley Hospital makes a useful 
suggestion to insurance companies.. Let 
them offer to pay hospital charges for a 
small extra premium, coming to an 
arrangement with the hospitals for a 
fixed periodical payment to cover the 
treatment of their clients ; and let them 
also recognise by direct contributions 
the saving of life and limb which prompt 
treatment secures, to the great advan¬ 
tage of their claims departments. 

It is a curious light on motoring in 
general and the week-end habit in parti¬ 
cular, for clearly the pleasure week-end 
of the motorist may be anything but a 
restful week-end for the hospital. 

HOW A CLOCK WORKS 
Telling Time by the Weather 

The search for. the secret of perpetual 
motion still goes on, and again we have 
someone who believes he has found it. 

This is a young engineer of Neuchatel, 
Switzerland. He has invented a clock 
which he thinks will go for ten thousand 
years without being wound up or repaired. 
It lias already been going for some 
months. The motive power is supplied 
by a combination of the barometer and 
the thermometer as temperature rises 
and falls. 

Of course this is no more perpetual 
motion than a clock worked by the rise 
and fall of the tides would be. Still, it 
is a very ingenious contrivance. The 
idea of getting power from a barometer 
is not new. What is new is a clock so 
delicate that power so small can drive it. 

THEWONDERFUL 
TELEPHONE BUSINESS 
What It Means in London 

Over 553 million local calls were made 
last year by London telephone sub¬ 
scribers, while inland trunk calls from 
London-averaged 16,000 a day. 

London has now 365,000 telephones. 
Nearly 360,000 miles of telephone wires 
were added last year, making nearly 
two and a half million miles ! The tele¬ 
phone directories issued weighed 1700 
tons and contained nearly 300,000 entries. 

The first London automatic exchange 
was opened last year and 72 more have 
been designed. Over 700 of the new bright- 
red telephone kiosks have been set up. 


FACTORIES SAFER THAN 
ROADS 

Revolution That Has Happened 

Time was when a factory was a very 
dangerous place and the road was quite 
safe. Now things have turned round. 

The Home Office report on British 
factories last year shows that three 
people were killed every working day 
and 45 injured. There were over 800 
fatal and 139,000 non-fatal accidents. 

But in the same time there were 
nearly 5000 deaths on the roads and 
about the same number of smaller 
accidents as in the factories. What is 
significant is that road accidents are 
more serious than factory • accidents, a 
far higher proportion ending fatally. 


TALES OF THE BEARS 

DRAMATIC DAYS IN A 
FAMOUS PARK 

How Jessie James Held Up the 
Cars in Yellowstone 

A “HOUSE-TO-HOUSE” 
CALL. 

These true stories of bears come from the 
diary of a traveller who has just been through 
the famous Yellowstone Park in U.S.A. 

A brown bear has-been up for trial 
in Yellowstone Park, where about three 
hundred bears live quite happily under 
the protection of the Park rangers, 
and come out into public places now 
and again to see if any good things have 
been left about. 

The crime of this bear was biting a 
man who was emptying garbage from a 
cart. The bear always thought it likely 
that there might be .some titbits for 
him in the garbage cart, and one 
morning, being impatient, he browsed 
on the cartman instead. 

Insufficient Evidence 

The cartman denounced, him as 
having been a nuisance all the summer, 
and the Superintendent of the Rangers 
got a rifle ready to do justice. At the 
usual hour a bear came shambling out 
of the wood. ■ ■ 

“ Is this the guilty bear ? ” asked 
the Superintendent. 

The cartman thought it was. 

• “ We cannot shoot a Yellowstone 
Park bear except on ' the strictest 
evidence," said the Superintendent, arid 
put his rifle away. 

Another time a little black bear was 
going through the garbage, upsetting 
each can in turn and carefully examining 
the contents. Not far away a big brown 
bear was going the round of the tents, 
also on the look-out for titbits. He 
found a tent empty and (as he thought) 
no one watching, and a pan of soup 
simmering on the stove. What must the 
bear do but stick his nose into the 
boiling pot! He had such a shock that 
he shot through the back of the tent. 

Chased Up a Tree 

The little black bear looked inquir¬ 
ingly up. The big brown bear spied 
him and, feeling that he must punish 
somebody for his boiled nose, made for 
him. The black bear scrambled to the 
nearest tree and swarmed up the 
trunk. The brown bear followed, but 
found the trunk too slender to bear his 
weight. He reconsidered the position, 
came down, and went sulking into 
the wood, followed by the laughter of the 
one who had seen all from a safe place. 

It pleased another bear, a lady this 
time, to turn highwayman. She was 
called Jessie James, and she had a cub 
which she was training to follow her in 
her profession. Her beat was a narrow 
place on the Continental Divide road 
where a good many of the 200,000 annual 
visitors to Yellowstone go by and 
generally stop their cars to admire the 
view. There was one memorable day 
when she stood in the middle of the 
road, her cub beside her, and then went 
down the line of cars which had halted. 

The Chauffeur’s Fright 

Among these cars was one that smelled 
of chocolates. A Negro chauffeur, un¬ 
conscious of the highwayman, was at 
the wheel, waiting for orders to go on. 
Jessie got on her hind legs and stuck 
her nose over the top of the door. The 
chauffeur howled with fright and went 
headlong out at the other side. 

Jessie was so surprised at his swift 
exit that she fell backward herself. 
Unfortunately her cub was behind her, 
and she fell on him. The cub yelped 
pitifully, and Jessie in a rage made for 
the man who had caused her to fall on 
the cub. There was a fine chase till 
someone came to the rescue. Then 
Jessie, feeling better, went back to the 
cars and made a house-to-house call, 
begging for sweets, - 


WILL ENGLAND 
BREAK HER WORD ? 

Germany’s Solemn 
Question to France 

THE QUEST THAT NEVER ENDS 

The German Foreign Minister, Herr 
Stresemann, has made a notable speech 
in the Reichstag of which the world, 
especially France and Britain, must 
take notice. 

He reminds us that the, continued 
presence of foreign armies in the Rhine¬ 
land is a contradiction of the spirit of 
Locarno. France says they must stay 
there to give security to France, but 
France, says Herr Stresemann, has ample 
security in the Locarno Treaty. Britain 
has said that she will turn with all her 
might against any Power violating the 
Locarno Treaty, and Herr Stresemann 
asks this solemn question : 

Are the word and might of England 
not enough, then, for those Who cry for 
security in France ? I have never seen a 
formula providing a stronger guaranies 
of security between two nations. Has 
anyone the right to doubt that England 
will keep her pledge ? 

Herr Stresemann is right when he says 
that people in England are asking 
what British troops are doing on the 
Rhine at this time of day. France's 
quest for security seems to be a quest 
that never ends. 


TWO ISLANDS BORN IN A DAY 

Within a single day of each other two 
new islands have been born to old 
Mother Earth. 

Both came as the result of volcanic 
action, the first following an eruption on 
Santorin Island, in the Aegean Sea, and 
the other from a submarine volcano 
near Krakatoa, between Java and 
Sumatra. 

It was at Krakatoa, nearly half a 
century ago, that one of the most 
terrible eruptions of modern times 
occurred, when more- than half the 
island was blown away. The noise was 
said to be the loudest ever heard in the 
world, and a tidal wave drowned 
20,000 people. Clouds of dust drifted 
to Europe and round the world, making 
wonderful sunsets everywhere. 


TOMMY LOST 

Tlie collier Wandle, belonging to a 
London gas company, has lost its cat 
at Goole Docks, and has offered a reward 
for him. 

It was Tommy’s habit to go ashore 
with the crew, but he was always on the 
quay next morning ready to go aboard. 
This time he was missed after the ship 
had sailed. He was a dark tabby, 
though his workaday suit was black. 
He was an expert swimmer, but had had 
to be rescued from drowning seven times. 


THINGS SAID 

Learn by doing; teach by being. ’ 
Wayside Pulpit 

London is a city without a front door. 

A town-planning expert 
Civilisation cannot survive without 
religion. Mr. Bernard Shaw 

With every piano we give you a year’s 
lessons. From an advertisement 

I have never seen a London motor- 
omnibus. Mr. Eden Phillpolts 

I look forward with hope because of 
the goodness and self-sacrifice of the 
quite ordinary man. Sir Oliver Lodge 
Would it not be wise to distinguish 
tram routes by colours ? 

Mr. Morison Presslv 

The time will come when the Moon 
will crash down upon us ; it will be 
billions of years hence. Sir Oliver Lodes 
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WHAT WOULD YOU 
KNOW OF KENT? 

THE MAN WHO KNOWS 
THE VILLAGES 

The Local Historians of Our 
Wonderful Countryside 

BOOKS FOR THE TRAVELLER’S 
SHELF 

Kent is very well served by those who 
love it. No county lias produced more 
books about itself, and no county 
deserves them more. 

Those who would get to know inti¬ 
mately the hundred and one famous little 
places that make Kent one of the wonders 
of the world must go to see them and 
read of them in the books by those who 
know them well. The books that every¬ 
body knows ftbout Kent are not to be 
despised, but the books that only Kent 
people know are the books to live with. 
They are the precious books, enriched 
with a wealth of knowledge, which makes 
a lover of Kent feel as he opens them 
that he has come into a fortune. 

Noteworthy Through the Ages 

Take the books we have just been 
looking through, by Sir Charles Iggles- 
den. Few men know Kent better than 
he, and for 25 years he has been writing 
what he knows of it. He has written 
no fewer than 21 volumes of Saunterings 
Through Kefit with Pen and Pencil. 

If you would know something of that 
incomparable village of ’ Chilham or 
about the wonderful little Town Hall of 
Fordwich, or if you are drawn to that 
old bridge at Aylesford from which you 
look about and see the first battlefield 
of the English people, here are the books 
you want. Indoors and outdoors Sir 
Charles takes you, and he is your 
guide through about 140 places that call 
a traveller to them, either because they 
are beautiful today, or because they have 
been noteworthy through the ages, or 
because they have about them a sense 
of time and a feeling of beauty, too. 

Jolly Little Drawings 

There must be quite a thousand 
pictures in Sir Charles’s 21 books, 
and they are all jolly little drawings 
such as we love to pore over for hours 
on a winter night, living again through 
the days when we saw these places or 
dreaming of the time when we will go 
to see them. We congratulate Sir 
Charles on these books, published at 
3s. 6d. a volume at the Ashford office of 
the Kentish Express. Those who love 
Kent must have them ; those who do 
not know Kent will want Sir Charles 
to take them round. 

Or perhaps the stranger would wish 
to see Kent with Mr. Henry Smetham, 
who has long been rambling round its 
churches and has given us accounts of 
many, of them which, for interest and 
detailed information, can hardly be 
rivalled. Mr. Smetham’s two volumes 
deal with many places not touched by 
Sir Charles Igglesden, and the two sets 
stand side by side on our shelves. 

Interesting Kent Churches 

What we want to know about some of 
the most interesting of all Kent churches 
is here. We learn in reading of Cobham, 
for instance, that Sir Walter Raleigh 
came here to the funeral of a friend and 
that in the famous rhododendron park 
800 Roman coins were found at the foot 
of a tree uprooted in a gale. 

Those who love the stories of our 
ancient churches, who love to think of 
all their walls have seen, will thank us for 
letting them know of Mr. Smetham’s 
Rambles Round Churches (two volumes, 
1 os., published by Parrett and Neves, 
Chatham). 


A MEETING OF THE SUNSHINE CLUB 



Learning to throw Javelins 



A tug-of-war on the beach A little game of higher-and-higher 



An exciting medicine-ball race 


At Cannes, in the south of France, there is a Sunshine Club to which children and grown-ups 
belong. Every day the members take lessons in physical culture, under the direction of 
an instructor, and in these pictures we see boys and girls enjoyingtheir exercises on the sands. 


GREAT ATLANTIC 
FLIGHT 

A MYSTERY OF THE AIR 

Hundreds of Lapwings Astonish 
the Naturalists 

WHY DID THEY GO ? 

By Our Natural Historian 

From time to time we hear of stray 
birds crossing the Atlantic and reaching 
our shores from America. 

The feat is more rare in the opposite 
direction, the winds as a rule being 
more favourable for flight from west to 
east than from east to west. 

But now comes the astonishing story 
that a flock of English lapwings, some 
hundreds, have reached Newfoundland 
from England. One which was caught 
proved to have on its leg a ring showing 
that it was hatched in Cumberland, at 
Ullswater. How so many peewits (as we 
call them) made this gigantic voyage is 
hardly likely ever to be known, though 
inquiries are being pursued by Mr. H. F. 
Witherby, the great pioneer of the 
scheme for ringing the legs of British 
nestlings, for later identification. 

Great Feat of Endurance 

It is assumed that the birds, having 
turned from England to Ireland, flew 
out to sea from Cork, perhaps blown by 
a gale, perhaps lost, perhaps half- 
starved. Their flight must have taken 
them 20 hours, an astounding feat of 
endurance under adverse conditions. 

But it does not actually follow that 
the birds were starving when they 
started ; they may have been in prime 
condition and have been carried by 
swift gales, whose speed, added to the 
velocity of their own flight, would give 
them tremendous pace and a rapid 
crossing. Our lapwings are curious 
birds, not well understood. Some migrate 
to Ireland, some to Portugal, many 
merely move down from their upland 
summer quarters to the sheltered plains. 
We cannot therefore assume that these 
wonder birds were starving, and that 
hunger drove them to a mad but success¬ 
ful venture. 

Migration is largely a mystery, we 
do not know all that birds do or how 
much they can accomplish. A swift 
sailing lazily along overhead from dawn 
to dusk during an English summer may 
cover a thousand miles a day ; what 
could such a bird do with speed a neces¬ 
sity and a following wind adding thirty 
or forty miles an hour to its record ? 

A Fascinating Problem 

We imagine that a lapwing must keep 
on the wing all the time it is over the 
water, and probably it must ; yet an 
exhausted thrush has been seen to drop 
on to the surface of the Dee’s wide 
estuary waters, rise again, and complete 
the journey fresh. There is no proof 
that other birds do such a thing, but 
that is a fact which suggests a line of 
thought commonly neglected. If a bird 
can come down to the water for a little 
while and not, drown its hope of a sea 
passage is enormously extended. 

We can hardly suppose that these 
Cumbrian lapwings which have braved 
the ocean and found a home in New¬ 
foundland made the voyage deliber¬ 
ately, but the subject is inexhaustible 
in interest and fascination, and we 
cannot solve the mystery. For the 
moment these birds which were cradled in 
nests in our lovely Lake Country are the 
outstanding heroes of a romance which is 
almost unbelievable. E. A. B. 

In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 

Four 18th-century garden vases . £-777 
A portrait by John Hoppner . £756 
A portrait by Sir William Beechev £745 
A French hanging cupboard . . £420 

A Carlton writing-table . . . . £315 

Four silver candlesticks of . 1694 . £294 
.A violoncello by Luigi Marconcini £175 
A pair of Jacobean curtains • . £136 
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A STORY FOR A KING 

Three Little Children 
Waiting for Freedom 

QUEEN OF AFGHANISTAN 
PLEASE NOTE 

The King of Afghanistan, who is tour¬ 
ing Europe and will soon be among us; 
has had a curious petition from Berlin. 

C.N. readers may remember the story 
of a German woman who married an 
Afghan and suddenly found herself a 
slave. He was a tobacconist in Berlin 
when they were first married, and she 
went with him to live in his native 
Kabul. He was very kind to her and 
they were happy together. 

But then he died, and by Afghan 
custom the widow was expected to 
become the wife of his brother, although 
he already, had two wives, and if she 
refused he could sell her as a slave ! 
The German Minister at Kabul heard of 
this, and with the approval of his 
Government he bought her in the slave 
market and set her free. 

That was a year ago, but she is still 
in Kabul. She had the permission of 
the King of Afghanistan to return to 
Berlin, but only on condition that she 
left her three children behind. This 
she could not do. Her old mother in 
Berlin, the grandmother of the little 
slave children, has had pitiful letters 
begging her to ask the German Govern¬ 
ment to intervene once more, and to 
secure permission for her to bring her 
children home. 

Now that the Afghan King is coming 
to Berlin the old grandmother has 
asked the German Foreign Office to 
give her an opportunity to lay a 
' petition before him on her sorrowing 
daughter’s behalf. 


AN UPPER HOUSE ABOLISHES 
ITSELF 

Our British House of Lords has more 
than once shown an interest in its own 
reform, but we can hardly imagine it 
abolishing itself. Yet that is what the 
Upper Chamber of Nova Scotia (called 
the Legislative Council) has decided to do. 

’ It is composed entirely, of members 
nominated for , life by the Lieutenant- 
Governor, which means by, the Govern¬ 
ment of the ’ day; and the elected 
Lower Chamber, the House of Assembly, 
has found it an obstruction to reforms, 
so it has been trying to abolish it. 

, An appeal to .the Privy Council in 
London,has produced, the decision that 
the. Governor can abolish it on .the 
advice of his Ministers, and the Legis¬ 
lative Councillors have decided that it 
will be more' dignified to abolish them¬ 
selves by voting for the House of 
’ Assembly’s Bill, which they have 
liitherto rejected. . - 

, The only Canadian Province left now 
with an Upper Chamber is Quebec. 


CAPTAIN COOK’S PLANTS 
STILL LIVING 
* A Wonder of Kew 

When Captain Cook made the voyage 
to New Zealand which was to result in 
adding the great unknown continent of 
Australia to the British Empire he 
collected plants to send home. 

That was about 150 years ago. The 
explorer has long been dead, his life 
wantonly sacrificed on an island of the 
Pacific, his body eaten, but the 'plants 
remain and live. They were born on a 
continent which was then unknown; 
but they are growing and flourishing still. 

The director and historian of Kew, 
Dr. A. W. Hill, has been revisiting, 
under the auspices of the Empire 
Marketing Board, -the far places of the 
Dominions where many of the treasures 
of Kewwere found. British explorers 
found the plants. Kew keeps them and 
tests them, and redistributes them over 
tfle Empire. 


The Wonderful 
Tale of a Stork 

By a Correspondent from Macedonia 

This is a true story sent by a reader who 
kept a stork under dose observation in 
Macedonia, and has been moved to send it to 
us by a reference to the stork in the GN. 

When I was living in Macedonia on 
the borders of Albania (writes a corre¬ 
spondent) I was looking after two 
orphan boys. One was * a Serb named 
Risto, who was 15 years old. The other 
was an Albanian, aged 13, whose real 
name was Fetar, but we usually called 
him Diali, which is Albanian for a boy. 

One- day, on his way home, Diali 
heard a curious noise in some reeds 
growing in the shallow water by the 
edge of a lake. Wondering what it was, 
he got off his donkey, Pelivan, and 
started searching. To his surprise he 
found a young stork half in the water 
and half in the mud, and evidently in 
great pain. Diali picked the bird up 
and found that its leg was broken. 
Someone had shot it. 

A Paper Splint 

Continuing his journey home, riding 
Pelivan, he carried the stork under his 
arm, and on arriving home, very excited, 
he asked if he might go to a village six 
miles away and fetch the only “ medi¬ 
cine man ” in the district. 

We made the bird as comfortable as 
we could till Diali returned with his 
friend Hakim (the doctor), who was not 
a real doctor, but had a great reputa¬ 
tion as a bone-setter. 

The doctor, after a careful examina¬ 
tion, said the leg had been broken 
but he thought he could cure it. ’ Then 
he asked for some blue stiff paper 
with which to make a splint. Why the 
paper had to be blue I never knew. 
So with our thick blue sugar-paper 
he made a splint to keep the leg straight. 

The stork, or Hadji-Hadjak (Albanian 
for chimney-pilgrim), settled down com¬ 
fortably, and the boys looked after him 
When it was sunny Hadji was placed 
out in a corner of the open verandah 
with a bowl of water near him, and at 
night he was propped up in a corner 
of the house where the boys slept. 

Better Every Day 

For long, he could eat only flies, which 
the boys caught for him,, and very 
miserable and thin he looked ; but one 
day when we were bathing in the lake 
the boys found a dead- fish and took it 
home, hoping to tempt Hadji with a 
change of diet. To our joy he swallowed 
the fish whole and got very excited, 
flapping his wings, and making a curious 
croaking noise in his throat, and finally 
he actually put his lame foot down to 
the ground. 

*' From that day Hadji started getting 
well. When wc could not get fresh 
fish for him we gave him sardines, and 
then he started eating frogs. Every day 
Hadji seemed to get better and stronger, 
and at last, after he had been two 
months with us, he began to fly. He 
never went far, however, and always 
came back. 

It was then October, and nearly all 
the other storks had flown away to 
warmer countries, for storks winter in 
some sunny land and return to Europe 
in the spring. 

Hadji Flies Away 

We were busy making plans for keep¬ 
ing Hadji warm during the cold Albanian 
winter when two huge storks came and 
circled round the meadow where Hadji 
was hunting frogs.. We concluded that 
these birds were Hadji’s father and 
mother, come' to take him away to 
sunny Africa, for forgetting, his . frogs 
and his friends, he flew up to join them, 
and away they went toward the south 
and the sun. 

The boys were . broken-hearted ' at 
losing their pet, .but they soon realised 
that it- was the best thing that, could 
have happened, and we all hope Hadji 
reached his winter quarters safely and 
that .perhaps he will, return one,day. to 
the place he knew, so well. . • 


THE QUEER WAYS 
OF SOUND 

Voices That Travel 
Through a Room 

REMARKABLE POWERS OF 
THE EAR 

In the February number of My 
Magazine a scientific contributor, dis¬ 
cussing Noise as a Plague of Civilisation, 
tells how the human ear can separate all 
kinds of sounds. 

He says that in the stunning uproar 
of a boiler factory the ear can pick up 
the fractional - vibration of a human 
voice. “ Above the sound of hundreds 
of voices talking together in the under¬ 
writers’ room at Lloyd’s any under¬ 
writer always hears his name when it is 
called in the musical chant of the Crier 
at the door.” 

A reader of this article who works 
in a Lancashire weaving shed amid 
terrific noise from the machinery gives 
some interesting observations on the 
power of the ear to discriminate between 
different sounds, however loud or 
confusing some of them may be. 

Music, he says, travels better than 
ordinary speech. A weaver singing can 


The Broken Word 

IVe reproduce here parts-of an 
article written by the Editor of the 
C.N. in the fateful August of 1914. 

Purope is in the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death because the 
German Emperor broke his word. 

J^iFE is not worth living if men 
break their word. If we can¬ 
not believe a man we edit have 
no dealings with him, either buy¬ 
ing or selling. 

{England, France, and Germany 
■ gave their word to Belgium, 
and Belgium trusted them. Now 
Germany has broken her word 
and asked England to break hers. 
But England will not lie. She is 
too proud to break her word. 

, must be free or die ; and 
we who speak the tongue 
which Shakespeare spoke must - 
keep our word. 

Thirteen years have passed and 
now it is the Allies who have broken 
their word. Who. but the people can 
make war upon them ? ; . • 

From My Magazine for March 


be heard through the sound of the looms. 
Hymns carry better against noise than 
popular songs, both for high notes and 
low. If, however, popular songs, are 
sung slowly they carry well. After a 
while the weaver’s ear is but little 
affected by the ordinary mechanical 
noise. Sweet and slow notes make their 
way best through the racket. 

" The power of the ear to discriminate 
between many and confused sounds may 
be illustrated by an experience at 
crowded public receptions, when hun¬ 
dreds of people would be talking to¬ 
gether at once in a large hall — a 
conversational Babel. A lady .often 
present on such occasions had a low, 
unobtrusive voice with.a slight sibilant 
note in it. Her husband on entering the. 
room, unaware whetlier she had arrived, 
could listen . a moment and instantly 
know, where she was, though her voice 
was not a five-hundredth part of the 
volume of sound, ' 


METAL COATS FOR 
EVERYTHING 

Making Things Stronger 

NEW WAY TO DO IT 

There is a wonderful new process for 
giving strength .to . light materials which 
promises to he of enormous value to 
flying men. ; 

The inventor is Mr. W. I. Einstein, a 
relative of the famous scientist, and 
the rights in his invention have been 
bought by an airship building company. 

By the new process, called metalisation, 
a coating of almost any metal can be 
deposited electrically on paper, cloth, 
wood, or another metal, not as a mere 
peel which will curl up and come off, but 
so that the deposited metal and the 
material it is laid on penetrate each 
other and obtain a real grip. 

By this means aeroplane cloth can be 
immensely strengthened without being 
made much heavier or much less pliable'. 
-If it fulfils all that is hoped-of it, there 
are all sorts of uses to which such an 
invention can be put. ' 

WHAT DOES PARLIAMENT 
MEAN? 

Wasting a Fortune to Find Out 

Two societies t one 'of landlords and 
one of tenants, are spending thousands 
of pounds to find out what the Rent 
Restriction Acts mean. • 

Were they intended to prevent a 
tenant’s lodgers or sub-tenants, as well 
as himself, from being turned out to 
make room for others ? 

A county court judge decided that 
they were not, and a High Court judge 
agreed with him. Now a bench of Appeal 
judges has decided that they were, so the 
House of Lords is to be asked to decide! 

It is a thousand pities that the men 
who drew up the Acts could not write 
English, and a million pities that not 
one single member of Parliament could 
put this slovenly English right. 

Lord Justice Scrutton says he does 
not believe Parliament ever thought 
about it, so that the question had to be 
settled simply by deciding what was 
the reasonable inference to draw from 
the general provisions of the Acts. Fie 
wished he could order that the costs of 
the action should be paid by the drafts¬ 
men and legislators who passed the Acts. 


THE WILDFOWL PROTECTORS 
WHO ATE WILDFOWL 

Having shown its love of wild duck 
by a dinner, at which it ate wild duck, 
the International , Conference on the 
Protection of Migratory Wildfowl has 
now published its recommendations for 
keeping at least some of the victims from 
the table. We hope. it will follow its 
own recommendations; 

Wildfowl come to the table in far 
greater numbers than formerly because 
they are trapped, in their breeding 
haunts and on the lakes where they 
assemble before and after their flights 
across the North Sea, and are netted or 
shot down with every device of in¬ 
genuity that commerce can command. 

The wildfowl migrants are jeap- 
tured by clap nets, sunk nets, and 
standing nets. Great flares or dazzling 
searchlights are turned on them to 
bewilder, them and make them an easier, 
prey. They are pursued with motor-' 
boats armed with machine-guns as . if 
they were enemies of the human race. 

The International Conference recom¬ 
mends that all these methods of bar¬ 
barism shall be forbidden. If they are. 
not stopped or modified the birds will 
cease to cross the sea and furnish the. 
table, because in a very, few years there 
will be no birds left to come.., 

: Therefore prudence , itself, 01 c\‘en r 
‘greed, should prevail on the pursuers to 
'give the .poor.wildfowl some respite.. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING EVENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 



GREENLAND'S DARKNESS 
During the long Arctic night, 
when the sky is often overcast 
for weeks, Eskimo dogs fre¬ 
quently bay at artificial lights 
as if these were the Moon. 


WATERFOWL MOVING NORTH 
The worst of the winter being 
now over, vast numbers of ducks 
and other waterfowl are begin¬ 
ning to mrive in Siberia from 
the southern parts of Asia. 


GREECE'S VOLCANO 
A smoke cloud estimated C\ 
to be six hundred feet *<' 
high has been hanging 
over the volcano of the 
island of Santorin, which 
has lately been in 
violent eruption. 



UGANDA'S RAILWAY 

A * S'S^Sl. 

The last stretch of the 


Uganda Railway, linking 

Uganda with the port of 


Mombasa, has now been 

: NJ 

built. Travellers before 


had to cross Lake 

VA 

Victoria by steamer. 


PARCHED LANDS REVIVING 
ft is now the season of rains on 
the Brazilian uplands, and luxuri¬ 
ant grass is growing in regions 
which had been burned bare. 



Tristan da Cun'h j 


GOOD TIMES FOR TRISTAN 
A steamer is shortly leaving 
Lourengo Marques with mails 
for Tristan da Cunha, and a ship 
carrying gifts from the King and 
Queen is also to call there soon. 


TOO GREEDY PELICANS 
The pelicans which abound on 
the banks of the Murray River 
are said to be threatening the 
fishing industry. One examined 
lately had 344 fish inside it. 


WALKIaG FOR 25 YEARS 
What Gertrude Benham 
Has Seen 

Walking tours are popular enough, 
yet we do not think any of our readers 
can have beaten the record of Miss 
Gertrude Benham. She has taken a 
walking tour that has lasted a quarter of 
a century. 

Miss Benham, who is Go, has tramped 
across Africa from West to East, visited 
Tibet, the Himalayas, Arabia, Bagdad, 
Syria, Palestine, Egypt, Madagascar, 
Reunion, Cyprus, Mauritius, Singapore, 
Sarawak, Indo-China, Hong Kong, and 
the Alps. At the moment she has just 
returned from Trinidad to England. 

She goes unarmed, and has never been 
attacked by a wild beast, although she 
has been close to lions and leopards. 

On her tramps she wears a khaki 
skirt, puttees, and heavy boots. She 
makes her own clothes, lives very simply, 
and only spends about £250 a year. 
Yet she has travelled more than many 
millionaires. 

There is nothing masculine about this 
independent and fearless lady, for her 
hobbies are painting and embroidery. 
Asked if she were ever lonely on her 
wanderings, she replied, “ How can I 
be with so much to see ? ” 


TUNES WHILE YOU WAIT 

Passengers waiting for trains on the U n- 
derground need never be bored, for there 
are many interesting posters to look at. 

Some time ago there were maps ; 
alter these came verses; now there is a 
musical poster, a large sheet covered 
with well-known musical themes, such 
as a theme from Beethoven’s Pastoral 
Symphony. Themes from Mendels¬ 
sohn’s Songs Without Words, H.M.S. 
Pinafore, Schumann, and bits of 
Wagner, Elgar, and Tchaikovsky make 
ah intriguing puzzle lor a waiting pas¬ 
senger, although they may demand a 
greater gilt for sight-reading than many 
people possess. 


PEGASUS COMES TRUE 
A Horse Flies the Channel 

Pegasus, having thrown his rider 
Bellerophon, winged his way to the skies. 
Confirmation of this ancient legend has 
just been received. 

A horse has just flown the Channel, 
the first horse to fly. Its name appro¬ 
priately is Phantom. 

It must be mentioned, however, that 
Phantom did not fly on his own motive 
power. He was supported in an aero¬ 
plane, and a special box had to be built 
to accommodate him on the air liner. 

Also one has to say that Phantom 
was so far forgetful of his illustrious 
ancestor that he did not take kindly to 
air travel, and tried to bite his owner 
when persuaded to attempt it. On the 
other hand, having once tasted its 
delights, great difficulty was experienced 
in persuading Phantom to leave the 
aeroplane at Croydon, and make the 
rest of the journey to London as an 
ordinary horse in a common horse-box. 

NOW THE WAR IS OVER 
Joffre Must Go 

If there is no rest for the wicked 
there is often not much for the famous. 
Even Marshal Joffre has found that out. 
After the fatigues of war he might have 
expected to find peace in retirement, but 
he is not to be allowed to rest in the 
modest flat at Passy, where he might 
have hoped that his landlord would keep 
him, if only as a national monument. 

It is not to be. They say in France 
Les affaires sont les affaires, which being 
translated is that business is business 
and has nothing to do with sentiment, 
or patriotism, or the feelings of respect 
one might have for a fine old soldier. 
So the landlord threatens to double his 
rent, and, rather than pay, old Marshal 
Joffre, who would not budge for the 
Germans, will have to move on. 


LOST IN AFRICA 
A Little Party Goes Astray 

Motoring to visit friends is not quite 
the simple matter in the African wilds 
that it is in England. 

A party set out from Walvis Bay to 
visit friends at a farmhouse across the 
Nambib Desert, but lost their way and 
went 90 miles in the wrong direction. 
Then the transmission shaft broke. 

There were three men, a woman, and 
two children. Two of the men set out to 
seek help and did not return. Those left 
had no food, and after 24 hours they 
had drunk all the vvater in the radiator. 

Then the remaining man and the 
woman set out, leaving the children in 
the car. After five hours they came to 
a dry river-bed, and there, digging with 
their hands, they found water, which 
they took back to the children. 

Another 24 hours passed before their 
headlights were seen by a passing 
farmer, and they were saved. By the 
road on the way back they found the 
two men, foodlcss and waterless, and 
not far from death. 


WHAT TWO DOGS DID 

In England, when sheep have been 
safely penned for the night, it is sup¬ 
posed to be safe for the shepherd to go 
home to bed ; he need not sit up and 
watch for wolves. 

But in a field near Addlestonc, in 
Surrey, 76 penned sheep were worried 
all through the night by two Alsatian 
dogs. Every one of them was bitten, 
and 26 were either killed outright or 
were so badly injured that they had to 
be killed when found. 

When an under-shepherd went to the 
pen in the morning the dogs tried to 
get at him too, and he had to run for 
help. Twenty Alsatians living near 
have been examined and acquitted of 
the deed ; it is thought it was’done by 
two half-wild strangers. 


THE GIRL WHO KiNEW 
WHAT TO DO 
A Quick Piece of Pluck 

An act \\ liich showed splendid presence 
of mind on the part of a young lady 
of nineteen and probably saved the 
life of a child of seven comes to us from 
the neighbourhood of Manchester. It 
deserves to be known everywhere. 

On the road from Manchester to 
Hyde, near Denton, is a hill known as 
Broomstair Brow. Down the hill came 
a Manchester tramcar, and up the hill 
a motor-car was being driven by Mr. 
Davis, of Morton, with his wife by his 
side, while on the back seat of the car 
sat their daughter Margaret. 

Miss Davis noticed, as the vehicles 
were approaching each other, a group 
of children playing at the side of the 
road where the tramcar would pass. 
Suddenly a little child, Doris Watts, 
darted across the road as far as the tram- 
track and then fell down. 

Miss Davis called to her father to 
steer near the child and got out of the 
car on the footboard. He understood her 
intention. As they reached the child 
she grasped her, but lost her hold of the 
car and fell. Still she did not lose her 
presence of mind, but rolled over with 
the child from the tranr-track just before 
the tram reached and passed the spot 
where the child had fallen. It could not 
before be brought to a standstill. 

Both Miss Davis and the child were 
bruised, but not seriously. 

Only the promptitude of Miss Davis 
and her father prevented a tragedy for 
which the tram-driver would have been 
in no xvay to blame, as thq child’s 
action was sudden and could not have 
been foreseen. 

Pronunciations in This Paper 

Cyprus .... . . Sy-prrs 

Mauritius . Maw-rlsh-e us 

Millais ...... Mil-lay 

Mombasa .... Mom-hah-sah 

Procyon ...... Pro-se-on 

Sarawak .... Sah-rah-wahk 
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Mr, Hatfield of Morden 
Lodge 

C~\n behalf of the lark that 
wakes us up in the morning 
and the nightingale that sings 
us to sleep at night we should 
like to thank Mr. Hatfield of 
Morden Hall in Essex. 

We are reminded by a travel¬ 
ling correspondent who.has been 
moving about in Essex that Mr. 
Hatfield was offered half a million 
pounds a little while ago for 
Morden Hall, a large house in 
large grounds. He refused it 
because he preferred to hear a 
thrush singing in a tree. He 
turned the gardens of Morden 
Hall into a bird sanctuary, where 
any wild bird may go and rest 
and be happy, protected from 
his enemy mankind. 

More than that, eight years 
ago Mr. Hatfield decided that 
Morden Hall was too big for him 
to live in himself, so he went to 
live, and still lives, in the lodge. 
The house .he turned into an 
annexe of the London Hospital. 

There are not ever too many 
men like this in the world, and we 
rejoice to be alive in these days 
to make the acquaintance of one. 
For when all is said and done 
money is money, and half a 
million pounds is no small for¬ 
tune. To refuse it for the sake 
of a fev score birds and a hand¬ 
ful of sick men and women is a 
glorious thing to do. It is glori¬ 
ous because it means so much 
all-round happiness, keeping birds 
alive and singing in a great gar¬ 
den and keeping the hopes of 
men alive and singing in their 
hearts in spite of pain. 

One of the magic ways of 
making oneself happy is to create 
happiness for other people, most 
of all when they are helpless and 
at the mercy of various kinds 
of fate. Although we are thank¬ 
ful to hear of anyone caring 
for the infirm and the wounded, 
we are hardly less thankful to 
hear of anyone caring for birds, 
because for one man who would 
like to protect birds there are a 
thousand who would like to have 
a gun to shoot them. 

How much gladness is brought 
into the lives of ordinary, every¬ 
day people by hearing the song 
of birds ! However weary and 
bored we may be, let there come 
a burst of sheer joy from a thrush 
in the orchard and the humdrum 
is forgotten. Secret sources of life 
and hope as old as the world are 
touched in the human heart, 
and we remember with a smile 
that, blossom by blossom and 
song by song, the spring begins. 
Birds *have a way of sending 
good news on the wings of the 
wind ; they are even now telling 
us-that spring is coming and that 
summer will not be far behind. 

And so our thanks to Mr. Hat¬ 
field of Morden Lodge, and may the 
world know more men like him. 



The Editor’s Table 

Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London 

aboue the hidden waters of the ancient ‘River 
F/ect, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



Faster Than Jules Verne 

Just a hundred years ago a little 
French baby was born. His 
mother thought him a wonder, and 
lie went on wondering all his life. 

Among the things he wondered about 
was what a voyage to the Moon 
would be like and how long it would 
take to go round the world. He thought 
it could be done in eighty days. 

Time has passed away and it is odd 
to think of all these wonderings now. 
Though we have not yet gone to the 
Moon and back, we should think eighty 
days rather slow for going round the 
world. We can send-a voice round 
by wireless in less time than it takes 
.to say Jules Verne 1 
© 

A Tax on Kindness 

A Newcastle firm of jewellers began 
the year very well, though we 
have only just heard of it. 

They buy four inches of space in a 
newspaper to advertise their jewels, 
but the other day they used their 
space for a few jewelled words pic¬ 
turing the worried child who must 
not be late for school but has to cross 
a motor-haunted street. He hears the 
horns with a pounding heart as he 
stands on the kerb. This is the appeal 
on his behalf made to the motorist: 

Note is your chance to be a real sport. 
Pull up and leave the child to cross over 
You will have a feeling of satisfaction 
that will repay many times the few 
moments you have lost. 

There is something about a child’s 
smile that cannot be measured in terms 
of this world's goods. 

Who will say that kindness is not 
growing when business taxes itself in 
this way to say a word for a child ? 

& 

Let Us Thank God for 
Lord Sackville 

This beautiful prayer was used at 
the funeral of Lord Sackville, who has 
died at the great Tudor house in Knole 
Park, Scvenoaks : 

J_ET us thank God for the life of 
Lionel Lord Sackville, who, 
without thought of reward or glory, 
gave up his day's to the service of his 
fellow-men ; who was ever wise and 
gentle in his understanding, just and 
merciful in his dealings; who loved 
all things-that were simple, beautiful, 
and true ; and who by the force of his 
unconscious example was a strength 
and an inspiration to all who knew 
him. 

© 

At Home 

There is beauty all around 
When there’s lo\*e at home ; 

There is joy at every sound 
When there’s love at home. 

Peace and plenty here abide, 
Smiling sweet, oil every side, 

Time does softly, sweetly glide 
When there’s love at home.. 


Queer 

f\ well-known hunting peer has 
refused to dine with the farmers 
of Buckinghamshire because two foxes 
have been shot. 

Bui ice thought the whole purpose 
of hunting was to hill foxes. 

Curiouser and curiouser, said Alice. 

© 

If 

The nation has spent two thousand 
million pounds on drink in the 
last seven-years. If one-tenth of that 
money' were spent instead on buying 
cotton goods there would not be one 
spindle idle in Manchester today'. 

Mr. Philip Snowden, M.P. 

<3 

Tip-Cat 

Jr. >s said that the Sun will eventually 
explode. Then at last we shall 
really sec the dav break. 

0 

The essential day-to-day work goes 
on in silence. Except when a steam¬ 
roller is doing it. 

0 

A contemporary asks: Is woman 
gaining on man ? Must be if it 
is true that she takes all lie gains. 

0 

'J’ur. newest car is so well sprung that 
it is impossible to feel any bumps 
on the road. Pedestrians still feel 

them, and 
often are 
them. 

0 

A* M.P. is 
always 
changing his 
mind. We 
wonderwhat 
he gets for it. 
0 

A W R IT E R 
urges that 
travellers 
should pos¬ 
sess a good set of manners. But could 
they get them past the Customs ? 

0 -.- 

A German fruit-grower has installed a 
loud-speaker as a scarecrow. It is 
the talk of the village. 

0 

There is more good ill the world than 
evil. But unfortunately we can’t 
all afford the best of everything. 

- 0 

JJoi.lywood is going to film Homer, 
and we are promised an Iliad such 
as the world lias never seen. We can 
quite believe it. 

© . : 

The Ancient Pledge 

W E cannot help thinking that 
there was something in Lord 
Haig’s last speech to the Scouts 
recalling the oath taken by Greek 
boys two thousand years ago. Every 
boy of fine birth in Greece when 
about twenty y'ears old was pledged : 

Never to disgrace his holy arms ; 
never to forsake a comrade in the ranks, 
but to fight for the holy temples and the 
common welfare ; to leave his country 
belter than he found it; to obey the 
magistrates and the laws, and defend 
them against attack ; to hold in honour 
the religion of his country-. •- ■ 


Peler Puck Wants 
To Know 



If every sea-dog 
has his bark 


John Lea 

It seems only the other day that 
two of Liverpool’s best-known 
people were m the editorial room of 
the C.N., looking at the little gallery 
of Shakespeare pictures which they 
borrowed for the. famous Walker Art 
Gallery. They were Alderman John 
Lea, the Chairman of the Gallery, 
and Mr. Arthur Quigley, its Curator. 

Yet the other day, as we spent a 
few minutes in this famous gallery', 
there before us was John Lea’s 
memorial portrait on the walls. He 
who loved this gallery and helped to 
build up its treasures died working for 
it. He spent his last public energies 
in the gallery itself, and a few hours 
after he lay dying. A friend has sent 
us a little.Life of him, written by Frank 
Elias, and published by Philip and 
Son at Liverpool. It is an excellent 
| little book, and one thing we cannot 
I'forget as we lay it down is John Lea’s 
love of beautiful things. 

A Patch of Colour .- 

We remember that in our room, 
while Mr. Quigley was looking at the 
Shakespeare pictures, John Lea’s cy r e 
caught a patch of colour on the mantel¬ 
piece, where a boy in red is riding a 
white horse and bearing a banner with 
the editorial device : My time belongs 
to a hundred thousand children. It was 
that patch of colour that seemed to 
please him most, and we remember 
it as we read in this book what he 
said when he lay passing out of the 
world. He was thinking of all the 
loveliness he had lived with, and 
just before he passed into the Universe 
they heard him murmur: Who will 
take care of my pretty things ? 

We are sure they' are being taken 
care of, and enshrined among them is 
the beautiful memory' of John Lea. 

® 

A Prayer for Parliament 

Most gracious God, we humbly 
beseech Thee, as for this kingdom in 
general, so especially for the High 
Court of Parliament, that Thou 
wouldest be pleased to direct and 
prosper all their consultations to the 
advancement of Thy glory, the safety, 
honour, and welfare of our dominions ; 
that all things may be so ordered and 
settled by their endeavours, upon the 
best and surest foundations, that peace 
and happiness, truth and justice, 
religion and piety, may be established; 
among us for all generations. 

The Book of Common Prayer 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 
/’~\ne hundred thousand boy's in' 
India have become Scouts in 
the last five years. 

piE Southern Railway is naming. 

ten great new engines after our 
famous seamen. 

JyjEARLV £100,000 has been received 
by the London hospitals from" 
unknown people during the last 
five y'ears. 

Jiie British representative at the 
'League, Lord Cushendun, is . con-,, 
vincetl that there will be no war for 
a hundred years. 
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Children’s Newspaper Supplement 

An Old Man Sleeps Among His Dreams 

A Little €.N. Visit to the Wonderful Town He Made 


T Jnder the vaulted roof of a porch near the banks of the 
Mersey, by the beautiful walls of a church he built 
and loved, an old man sleeps among his dreams. 

He had seen them all come true when they brought him 
to this place. He had made a little bit of Old England 
into something William Blake would have loved to see. He 
had helped to build our New Jerusalem. 

It was one of his ideas that nothing need be ugly. He 
loved this green and pleasant land. He loved its people. 
He saw the day coming when fields would be turned into 


factories and lanes into streets and towns into slums. He 
knew that nothing but a great idea and a spirit of goodwill 
could stop it, for Civilisation was pushing people on and 
creating new necessities. We should all want a thousand 
things our fathers had done without, and they would have 
to be made, and unless we were careful the black shadow 
of industry would fill our towns with gloom and creep like 
an evil thing across the fair face of our countryside. 

It was his dream to show us all a better way, and this is 
the story of the wonderful thing he did. 


Port Sunlight's house beautiful 



Old China The Stately Hall of Sculpture Old China 



The Famous Millais Picture of Sir Isumbrae at the Ford 

One ot the rarest art galleries in England is the Lady Lever Collection at Port Sunlight 


I t is just forty years since he stood 
where he now lies, with hundreds 
of acres of waste land about him, in 
a little creek through which the tidal 
flood of the Mersey made its way. The 
swamp has been transformed into a 
garden, and along the bed of the creek 
there are always passing a myriad things 
that will find their way to the uttermost 
bounds of the Earth. 

It is tiie pride of Port Sunlight that its 
work never stops. It follows the flag 
and it goes beyond the flag. If we like 
to say of this place that it has become 
one of the great foundation-stones of 
civilisation there can be none to contra¬ 
dict us, for cleanliness is next to godli¬ 
ness and Port Sunlight cleans half the 
world. It has put its name on the map 
and it deserves to stay there, for it is one 
of the greatest achievements we have 
seen in our time. 

The World of Those Days 

Those who are still young in this 
wonderful world can hardly imagine 
what the world was like when the idea 
of Port Sunlight dawned in the mind of 
William Lever. There were no motor¬ 
cars in the street, no films on the screen, 
no flying men in the sky, no listeners-in. 
And there was not a beautiful packet of 
household, soap anywhere. 

It may seem an odd' little thing to 
speak of, but it is part of something big. 
It was Mr. Lever who first thought of 
making a piece of ordinary soap an 
attractive thing. Nobody had thought 
of making it worth looking at, giving it 
a convenient shape and attractive colour 
and a pleasant scent. Soap was then 
one of the ugly things of the world. 
Every bit of household soap sold in 
England was cut from a bar as it was 
’ sold. . It is not a small thing that that has 
come to an end. It is something to be 
thankful for that all our millions of people 
have come to like the jolly little packets 
in which we buy our soap today. It 
means that they have got at least the 
beginning of a love of a beautiful thing.' 

Marrying Ugly Things 

If there is one word they like at 
Port Sunlight it is Service; they like 
to serve mankind. It was Mr. Lever, a 
generation before he was known to fame 
as Lord Leverhulme, who set British 
commerce one of the finest examples of 
service it has ever seen by linking up 
the useful with the beautiful. You can 
hardly help thinking, as you walk about 
for miles in the workshops of Port 
Sunlight, Here they marry ugly things 
and produce beautiful children. 

We begin at a great pan boiling with 
oils and fats, and are glad enough to 
leave it, but we never want to leave the 
rooms beyond, filled with light and 
colour and movement and a joy of work 
that is good to see. We walk about in 
these acres of wonder and forget it is 
all for soap ; we feel that it is something 
like Wembley, a show where we can see 
the wheels of the world go round. We 
are all getting used to the Robot, the 
machine into which a man has put his 
brain, which seems to do the thinking 
for him ; and there seem to be miles- of 
Robots at Port Sunlight, run by the 
happiest-looking workers in the world. 
They are sending something good and 
something beautiful to the ends of the 


Earth. On every railway and on every 
sea you find the things made in the 
great soap workshop of the world. 

It may seem to you that soap is a 
very simple thing, but here you will find 
it made and packed in over a thousand 
ways. • There is a kind that you will 
like and a kind that I shall like, and 
the little packet Baby loves to open. 
There are packets for the palace and the 
cottage. This will clean the robes 
of a priest of a temple in Tibet; this 
will go to a Volga boatman ; this will 
find its way into Siberia, or perhaps a 
traveller will pick it up on a dahabiah 
on the Nile. Those wonderful machines 
at Port Sunlight, the skilful fingers of all 
these bright and healthy people, are 
working for every country in the world. 

The things they make go everywhere. 
If you go to India you will find them at 
all the great ports. Everywhere in that 
vast empire you will find the familiar 
packets from this place. It is 1S00 miles 
from a shop in Colombo to a shop in the 
Punjab ; it is hot in one place when it 
is cold in the other ; but all this , has 


been thought of at Port Sunlight, and 
their soaps will stand whatever climate 
they happen to be in. 

There is probably not a climate on the 
Earth that Port Sunlight does not have 
to understand-; you can hardly travel 
anywhere without coming in touch with 
these people. Shackleton would see their 
floating factory in the Antarctic ; they 
are all around him as he sleeps in South 
Georgia. It was, indeed, a Port Sun¬ 
light steamer that took the body of our 
great explorer to its last resting-place. 

In China they have a factory on the 
Yangtse River; in New York Harbour 
they have a deep-water frontage with a 
railway of their own and oil tanks for 
storing 30,000 tons. They have two 
of the biggest mills in the Philippine 
Islands. They have a fleet of river 
steamers plying on the Niger, bearing 
mails and cargoes of nuts and oils to the 
ports. They have plantations in Africa 
for palms and in the South Seas for coco¬ 
nuts. They have seed-crushing and oil 
mills as far away as Sydney and Durban. 

The mind goes wandering so far away 


as we think of these vast interests that 
it is easy to forget the service this great 
business has rendered to every house in 
our own land. Even a man who has 
never seen inside a scullery knows that 
the work of a house has been revolu¬ 
tionised by something since he was a 
boy. It is claimed that Port Sunlight 
has made four scientific contributions tc 
the solution of household problems. The, 
familiar Sunlight Soap has taken the 
place of the old bar soaps, unstamped, 
uncertain in quality, and inconvenient in 
shape. Lifebuoy Soap, by its antiseptic 
value, has linked up cleaning with 
health and hygiene. Vim has replaced 
such things as the old-fashioned bath- 
brick, depending rather on elbow- 
grease than on any value of its own ; 
and it is said that without such an 
invention as Lux 1 110 fashion in fine 
fabrics such as all girls wear today 
would be utterly beyond the means ol 
the ordinary public, for their life would 
be so short as to make the cost prohibi¬ 
tive. That is surely a tremendous con¬ 
tribution to the attractiveness of life and 
the love of bright things which is one 
of the good signs of our times. 

The Thin<f That Goes Anywhere 

We have only to think for a moment to 
see what is possible for a place like Port 
Sunlight with a mighty brain behind it. 
It is making a thing that can go any¬ 
where. A newspaper goes only where its 
language is spoken, a piano goes only 
to those who love music, but soap can 
go to all. Port Sunlight can wake up one 
morning and say We will take in the 
Chinese Empire. 

Actually they have done something 
very much like that, for they took in a 
great area of the Belgian Congo, and for 
half a generation have largely been carry¬ 
ing on civilisation there. They have taken 
nearly two million acres of virgin country 
and made it a scene of such marvellous 
activity as it had never known, pro¬ 
ducing oil from its palm plantations and 
planting new palms as they go. 

They found forests choked with un¬ 
dergrowth in a land without roads. 
They have laid railways, organised a 
fleet of steamers, opened up motor roads, 
cleared great ways through forests, and 
given trees room to breathe. They 
have organised a medical service and 
opened schools ; they are training the 
natives to be workers and artists and 
citizens, and, thanks to Port Sunlight, 
the natives are now better housed, better 
clothed, and better fed than ever before. 

Made By Our Generation 

It is wonderful to think of it all as we 
walk about these beautiful ways by the 
Mersey, but it is the sort of thing Port 
Sunlight does. The fact that they come 
to a place where there are no railways 
to carry them, no river to navigate, is 
nothing to these pioneers. They carry 
their soap on asses’ backs, or by a camel 
caravan, or on the backs of coolies. 
Somewhere about the world they have 
an army of seventy thousand people 
working in 250 factories, or on millions 
of acres of plantations, and everything 
made by them is what it pretends to be. 

That has been their great strength 
since William Lever left his grocer’s 
shop to turn a swamp into a paradise. 
He laid it down at the beginning that 
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- ... " Children’Sr-Newsi 

The Banks of the Mersey, the Banks of th 



The New Pyramids—Piling up the sacks of nuts Climbing up a palm tree on the banks of the Congo to 

from the palm trees of the Niger bring down nuts for Port Sunlight 



The Bright Boys of the Congo—A class in one of, the schools 
established by Port Sunlight 





The Handicrafts of the Congo IVlen 
A native potter 



In this spacious and well-lighted room a sheet of brown paper spins round a roller and becomes a cardboard 
tube in less time than it takes to describe it, the tubes being then cut into cartons 



The Transport of the Raw Material 


Civilisation Marches Forward—B 



A Brick-Built Village for the Natives—In houses like 



The Spirit of Port Sunlight .on the-C 


We see in these pictures how greatly Port Sunlight has linked 
itself up with the life of the world. We have the jolly little black 
and white houses and the vast workshops of Port Sunlight on the 


banks of the Mersey; we have the native villages and the’build¬ 
ing up of civilisation on the banks of the Congo ; and we have a 
glimpse of Antarctica. So far does Port Sunlight throw its beams 
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:r Supplement 

Congo, 


the White Tops of Antarctica 



jods Train on its Way to the Port 



ng a Harbour in West Africa 



e thousands of Port Sunlight's Congo workers live 



idred- brick houses have been built on sites like these 



igo—A native display in a canoe 



The floating whale factory in Antarctica 


Miles of soap ribbon pour out from machines like these 
in Port Sunlight’s hundreds of acres of workshops 


The men of the whaling boat come ashore 
to seek fresh water 





In these great pans the raw materials are boiled for about a week. The huge boiling pans are the beginning of the 
wonderful journey round Port Sunlight. From her9 the liquid soap runs into moulds, in which it. is formed into 
blocks, as seen on the right. These are then cut into slabs and bars 


Acres of soap are piled up here in bars ready to pass through the small machines which cut the bars into 
tablets, stamp them and trim them, and prepare them for the despatch boxes 


around the world. It gathers the raw materials of the Earth and 
brings them to our tables ; it trains up African natives to be good 
citizens, good workmen, and good craftsmen ; it carries the blessings 


of a flourishing industry into remotest regions; it gives a mighty 
multitude of people healthy homes to live in and spacious rooms to 
work in ; it carries on a world of its own with profit and goodwill to all. 
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Children’s Newspaper Supplement 

What One Man Did Long Ago England Will Do One Day 


every ounce of stuff they made should 
be honest to the backbone, and there 
has never been, an hour when Port Sun¬ 
light -was not prepared to stake its 
reputation on every tablet it sent out. 
You have only to walk through Port 
Sunlight to see that it must be so. 

It does a man good to think that our 
generation has made it—for if the idea 
grew in the mind of Lord Leverhulme 
it has been carried out by the genius of 
a thousand men who have put the labour 
of their hands and the joy of their hearts 
and something of their souls into it. It 
is something more than a beautiful little 
town ; it is like an epitome of a world. 

Every man has his work lying about 
him, and he loves it. Every house has 
its bath and its garden. Every road has 
its beautiful aspect. Every workshop 
has light and air and space and is 
wonderfully clean. Everywhere is as 
quiet as it can be. Everywhere is the 
highest standard of efficiency it would 
seem possible to reach. There is a rail¬ 
way system run by a man sitting in a 
room upstairs who knows where .every 
engine is at any time and can send it 
where it is needed. There is not a boy 
in England who would not love the little 
Control Room of Port Sunlight traffic. 
It has its own barges running in the 
Mersey, collecting the cargoes when 
they come from the ends of the Earth. 
It will soon have its own docks. 

A Great Adventure in Being 

Port Sunlight was built out of a 
swamp; today they are turning a 
swamp into a clock. They are draining 
the area round the little creek, reclaim¬ 
ing a hundred acres of lost land, exca¬ 
vating for iS acres of deep water and 
half a mile of quays, covering 145 acres 
with warehouses, building a frontage 
over a mile along the Mersey, and pre¬ 
paring for ships of ten thousand tons. 

We cannot believe that Old England 
has had her day as we watch this great 
adventure coming into being. The little 
creek has . broadened into a river, 
masonry is rising, the bed is being dug, 
and the day will come when the little 
barges will go and ships will sail up the 
Mersey into Port Sunlight as into 
London Dock. A pipe will be fixed, a 
tap turned on, and oil from the Philip¬ 
pines or the Congo will run from the ship 
to whatever corner of Port Sunlight may 
be waiting for it. Yesterday a little 
creek; tomorrow a wonder of the world. 

The Constant Wonder 

And yet, impressive as this great dock 
will be, the miracle of Port Sunlight is 
not here. - It is the constant wonder of 
this place that its matchless conception 
is equalled by a matchless execution. 

We may wonder if anywhere else in 
these islands can be found so many 
mechanical miracles under one set of 
roofs. How many inventors have 
poured their brains into these vast 
workshops we cannot guess, but we are 
sure that in the history of the mechanic¬ 
al genius of our race Port Sunlight has 
never been beaten. It makes its own 
soap, it makes the packet to put it in, it 
prints the wrapper that seals it up, it 
makes the box in which it goes away. 
It has, we believe, the biggest printing- 
room that exists anywhere under a 
single roof (we stand on a platform and 
look down on five acres of printing), and 
all its rooms are worthy of a business 
that runs to the end of the world. 

But it is the miracles in steel that 
astonish us almost beyond belief. The 
old lady at the Zoo who refused to 
believe the giraffe when she saw it 
would never believe Port Sunlight. She 
would think these machines were just 
illusions. Take the little boxes of that 
housewife’s friend called Lux, made up 
of flakes so thin that hundreds go to 
an inch. Made in sheets cut into tiny 
diamond shapes, it travels down a 
moving band until it reaches a machine 
and tumbles into a feeding pan. It slips 
down a chute into a small packet waiting 
for it. It flows into the packet until it 


is the weight required, when the packet 
slips out of its place on to a revolving 
table. It passes something which gives 
the flaps a touch of gum, and the flaps 
are then folded over and closed down. 

The grip holds till the flaps are tightly 
sealed, and the packet then slips on to 
another moving band, takes its .place 
in a long line of packets moving in order, 
a regiment of blue boxes marching as if 
they were red soldiers. They have been 
filled, weighed, and sealed at the rate of 
60 packets every minute, untouched by 
a human hand, and now a hand touches 
them only to pack them together in a 
bigger box, which is dropped on to a 
band in turn and carried up to the floor 
above. The band seems to be always 
moving, and in a week the line of these 
blue boxes would reach from Port Sun¬ 
light to Piccadilly. 

That is the sort of thing we find every¬ 
where in these acres of workshops. Some¬ 
times, as in taking a piece of cardboard 
and making it into a box, the clever 
fingers of a Port Sunlight girl will be as 


good as a machine ; it would seem to 
one who hurries through this wondrous 
place that human as well as mechanical 
efficiency is as high as it can be. 

There is'ingenuity and movement and 
evident enjoyment everywhere. Whether 
we think of the men at the soap pans, 
mixing and boiling fats and oils from lands 
they have never seen, or the men who 
shape it into a solid mass and cut it into 
bars, or the girls who shape it into tablets, 
print it and trim it, and put it into boxes, 
the Port Sunlight worker is as happy a 
type as can be found the world around. 

Cardboard boxes, wooden boxes, rolls 
with tin lids, are fashioned so fast that 
we can hardly believe our eyes. There 
is printing on paper, printing on wood, 
printing on soap, and letters stamped 
in tin. There are little lead tubes filled 
and sealed in hundreds as we look. 
There are tablets of so many shapes and 
colours that some corners of this amaz¬ 
ing place would be as attractive to a 
child as a sweetshop window. Here and 
there soap is pouring out like tiny water¬ 
falls. The sights and surprises are endless. 

It would be hard, indeed, to find any¬ 
where in the world a thousand acres 
that could be better bequeathed to 


posterity.to show what our Age is like. 
If we remember what it was in those old 
days and look at what it is today we 
feel that. Port Sunlight stands for what 
England has done in the world. We 
could not help wishing that Lord 
Levcrhulme’s father’s old warehouseman 
could have come back to see what we 
could see. Things were not going well 
with old Mr. Lever, and the warehouse¬ 
man came to him one day and said, 
" Mr. Lever, I heard you say last night 
that you- were losing money. I have 
talked it over with the missus and she 
says we can manage on sixteen shillings 
a week till the business gets all right.” 
Who would not like that good old man 
to see Port Sunlight now ? 

He would see miles of roads lined with 
trees and green verges, sixteen hundred 
children running home from school, 
glad to go and glad to leave, for their 
schools are happy and their homes arc 
bright, and they love the life of this 
clean little town with everything a 
community can need—a club-house, a 


library, - a hospital, a gymnasium and 
swimming-bath, a hall for 3000 people, 
one of the rarest modern churches, one of 
the best Peace Memorials, and one of the 
best Art Galleries in our countryside. 

It is a great thing that these working- 
people should have this lovely Gothic 
church appealing to them in their quiet 
hours. It is a great thing that they 
should have this lovely group of monu¬ 
ments to keep green among them the 
memory of those who went out to die 
for them. It is a great thing that they 
should have before their eyes, wherever 
they turn in these wide ways, one of 
the rarest little temples of art in our 
fifty thousand English square miles. 

Port Sunlight has done all things well. 
We walk about it and see beauty every¬ 
where. But it has one crowning gem, 
a matchless house of treasure worth 
going a thousand miles to see. It is 
its beautiful two-domed Art Gallery, 
built by Lord Leverhulme in memory 
of the woman whose help never failed 
him in all those years of building up. 

We realise as we walk among these’ 
beautiful things that the creators of 
Port Sunlight were not thinking merely 
of cleanliness ; they must have had some I 


thought of godliness. We wonder if 
there is anywhere a more attractive 
place of its size than the Lady Lever 
Art Gallery. It reminds us very much 
of the Wallace Collection. We cannot 
pretend to give a description of the 
glory enriching these stately galleries, 
a palace of beauty 364 feet long and 
140 feet wide. Its ground floor has 24 
galleries and a central hall of 130 feet. 

There is a bedutiful Wedgwood Room 
which has probably no equal anywhere, 
there is an Adams Room, there is furni¬ 
ture by Chippendale, Sheraton, and 
Hepplewhite; and sculpture by Chantrey 
and Onslow Ford. There are mantel¬ 
pieces that are masterpieces. There 
are paintings by Romney, Hopp- 
ner, Gainsborough, Raeburn, Lawrence, 
Constable, Morland, Turner, and others 
by Holman Hunt, Ford Madox Brown, 
Rossetti, Millais, Sargent, and- Burne- 
Jones. There are Mortlake tapestries 
showing British tapestry at its best. 

There is gallery after gallery hung 
with water-colour paintings, room after 
room filled with wonderful china, and an 
Elizabethan panelled room brought 
from an old farmhouse. There is, in 
brief, such a collection of British art 
and craftsmanship as is probably no¬ 
where else to be found waiting for the 
daily contemplation of a small town 
of five thousand people—or for all the 
rest of the world that likes to come, for 
Port Sunlight everywhere is delighted 
every day to welcome anyone. 

The Generation Coming On 

Is it not a wondrous thing ? Docs it 
not make us feel a little ashamed of 
some of our drab, dull towns and a little 
more, proud of that English spirit that 
can do anything when it tries ? What 
a wonder it has been, this transformation 
of a swamp into this most beautiful 
place ! It must mean, surely, that the 
day will come when all industrial 
England will be beautiful like this. 

What Lancashire does today, they 
say, England does tomorrow. It is 
not true now, perhaps, but we are quite 
sure that what Port Sunlight did long 
ago England will do sonie day. All our 
slums will go, and we shall have Port 
Sunlights everywhere. 

It is the genius of Port Sunlight that it 
is always moving. One of its mottoes is 
that progress cannot rest on its original 
plan—you might as well think of rocking 
a man in a cradle ; and what strikes us 
as perhaps the greatest single fact about 
Port Sunlight is that not only has it been 
built up in our time and for our times, 
but it is always building up a new genera¬ 
tion to carry on. 

Born in a Beautiful World 

The children grow up to find their 
places waiting for them, and they grow 
up in a beautiful world. They will be 
horrified when they see a slum. They 
have been born into a world as it is going 
to be. They have been looking through 
windows at trees and flowers, at rare 
little houses, at a constant procession of 
healthy and joyous life moving along 
broad and sunlit ways. The first thing 
they come to love is Beauty. The first 
motto they understand is Service. 

This it is, this little kingdom of life 
and work, that Port Sunlight has given 
us. This is its service to its country. 
It serves the world by giving it some of 
its most useful things, and giving them 
attractively. It shows us what a town 
can be made; it shows us how a 
business can be run ; it shows us how 
people can be made happy in their work. 

Are we not right in thinking of it as 
one of the proud achievements of two 
centuries ? We stand by those lovely 
tombs in the open porch of Christ 
Church, with the wind blowing over 
them through the Tudor arches, and we 
seem to hear the founder of it all saying 
again, as he said twenty-five years ago : 

Now let the signal be given'to blow the 
whistle, and let, her go full speed ahead. 

Full speed ahead for this great place 1 
Full speed for this great land of ours! 


Sleeping Among His People 



Under this porch of the beautiful church he built, with the winds and the 
rains about him, the founder of Port Sunlight lies among his dreams. 
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February 18, 1823 


The Children's Newspaper 


SEVEN TREES OF SEVEN SISTERS 


JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN 
THE SECOND 

THE PRINCE DOES A 
BEAUTIFUL THING 

Story of the Maiden Speeches 
of a Father and His Son 

MADE IN BIRMINGHAM 

The Prince of Wales, who more than 
once has clone the right thing in the 
right way at the right time, has done 
so once again. He gave a quite un¬ 
expected touch of humanity to a'dinner 
of the Birmingham jewellers. 

The Prince was making an admirable 
speech on the history of jewellery, in 
which he pointed out that the jewellery 
industry was one of the very oldest 
human handicrafts. He was not sure 
that the idea of a pair of ear-rings did 
not spring from the human brain before 
the idea of a pair of trousers ! He had 
certainly noticed that when wc dig up 
relics of the Dark Ages the evidence goes 
to show that about the first job of the 
prehistoric craftsman was to make 
ornaments for his lady friend. 

Hems of the Chamberlains 

But the interest of the Prince’s speech 
is that he was speaking in Birmingham, 
the home of the Chamberlain family. 
Close by him sat Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain, our Foreign Secretary, whose 
presence gave the Prince one of his 
'good points. He himself was anxious 
about his speech, the Prince remarked, 
but Sir Austen, “ whether you consider 
him a good speaker or not, can say 
almost anything he likes in Birmingham 
and get away with it.” So H.R.H. felt 
himself " up against it.” 

Having said that, the Prince made one 
of his very best speeches, and the best 
point in it was a point which must be 
explained to the present generation. 

The Prince spoke of Joseph Chamber- 
lain the First, referring, of course, to 
the Foreign Secretary's father, who 
lives in our history as one of the most 
remarkable men of his time, a man who 
stirred his generation in many ways, 
but will be remembered most of all for 
waking them up to realise the value of 
the British Empire. 

Bitterness and Affection 

It was Mr. Chamberlain who severed 
himself from Mr. Gladstone and broke 
up the Liberal Party forty years ago 
over Home Rule, and there has not 
been known in our time any bitterness 
in politics to be compared with that. 
It was while this bitterness still pre¬ 
vailed that Joseph Chamberlain’s son 
Austen made his maiden speech in the 
House of Commons. 

It was an excellent speech, and when 
the speaker sat down Mr. Gladstone 
rose. ' He was the greatest orator in 
Europe, and Mr. Joseph Chamberlain 
had split his great party in twain. But 
Mr. Gladstone rose and said how joyfully 
he had listened to the admirable speech 
of young Mr. Chamberlain, a speech 
that must have cheered a father’s heart. 
The House' was much moved by this 
triumph of human affection over a great 
bitterness, and the incident lives in the 
annals of the House of Commons. 

His First Speech 

That was Sir Austen Chamberlain’s 
maiden speech ; now, with the Prince 
of Wales beside him, he has been 
listening to a maiden speech of his own 
.son.- Quoting something Sir Austen’s 
father had said, the Prince went on to 
say that, “ perhaps, in deference to the 
last speaker on the list, he should now 
call hmi Joseph Chamberlain the First.” 

Thus it was that all eyes turned to¬ 
ward the end of the dinner to the boy 
(for he is not yet 21) who rose to respond 
to, the toast of the Visitors. It was his 
first public speech in the presence of 
his father, and when he was announced 
as Mr. Joseph Chamberlain the Second 


R omance may not seem to bring the 
bus from Holloway to the Finsbury 
Park Tube, but it is there all the same, 
springing up by the Seven Sisters Road. 

The road of the Seven Sisters—would 
ever the man on the bus believe that 
there ever were such ladies ? Yet 
sisters they were, and they planted 
seven elms on Page Green, Tottenham, 
150 years ago, when highwaymen were 
commoner than trams and the only 
houses were those of rich folk. 

Years went on the trees which, grow¬ 
ing up, had offered shade to Dick Turpin 
when resting from his exploits on the 
Great North Road fell into decay or 
were blown down. The tradition of 
them remained, and about forty years 
ago another seven sisters planted another 
seven trees on Page Green to keep the 


there was a tremendous round of ap¬ 
plause. He made an admirable little 
speech, and in it was this fine, passage : 

This is a great occasion,, and to me 
unique. That a Chamberlain■ should be 
responding for the visitors in Birmingham 
is surely unusual. I had always looked 
upon our family as part of the furniture 
of Birmingham, and not mere ornaments. 
When one travels abroad there seems to 
be no end to the things made in Birming¬ 
ham. Last summer in the Sunny South 
I heard someone say that even our foreign 
policy was made in Birmingham. If 
that is S0i I have only one remark to offer, 


old tradition growing. Forty-two years 
is nearly as long in the life of an elm 
as in that of a man, and three of the 
old elms have gone, one of them in a 
recent snowstorm. 

But five of the sisters live, and the 
other day four of them and a daughter 
of another went to the old spot to plant 
yet another three trees. ^They planted 
them in the rain, but Tottenham Council 
and many Tottenham people were there 
to see this gracious way of maintaining 
shadow in the sunshine for old people 
and young children who sit beneath the 
trees, remembering old times or looking 
forward to new ones. 

So in the clatterof the great thorough¬ 
fare the spirit of romance still makes 
itself felt, and there is a haven of rest 
for everyone by the way. 


and it is that, like most things which come 
from Birmingham, it seems, except, to a 
disgruntled few, satisfactorily to stand the 
■wear and tear of the world and the Press. 

Of this speech also we may say, as 
Mr. Gladstone said of Sir Austen's 
maiden speech, that it must have 
cheered a father’s heart. The Prince 
warmly congratulated Sir Austen’s son, 
and joined heartily with the company in 
singing “ For he’s a jolly good fellow.” 

The C.N. wishes Joseph Chamberlain 
the Second a career as famous as his 
grandfather's and as devoted to Peace 
as bis father's.. • ; .. , 


THE OLD BUS 

CENTENARY OF A GREAT 
FRIEND 

The Threepenny Bus With the 
Swinging Door 

THE END OF ALL THINGS 

Only 99 years have passed since the 
first omnibus bumped down Cheapside, 
but it was one of those things already 
done in France the year before, so that 
its centenary may be begun with good 
authority. 

The first omnibus in Paris was dar¬ 
ingly named Omnibus because its in¬ 
ventor, M. Baudry, hoped that all and 
sundry would jump into it at the cheap 
fare of twopence-halfpenny. But the 
Parisians held back, perhaps for fear 
of being thought odd, till the sparkling 
young Duchesse de Berry took the bus 
one day for-a wager. She rode from the 
Madeleine to the Bastille, a journey 
which once would have been thought 
one of very ill omen. But the days 
of the Terror were long past, and all 
Paris soon followed her into the Paris 
omnibus with its fourteen seats for 
inside passengers. 

Straw on the Floor 

Mr. Shillibeer brought this Paris 
novelty to London the following year, 
and London soon found it useful though 
it remained far from ornamental. It 
began as a penny bus, but even when 
it had ventured to become a threepenny 
bus it was an awkward thing. 

It had a door at the back which the 
conductor, standing on the step, swung 
open or shut for passengers. There was 
straw on the floor, and Thackeray makes 
one of his snobs call attention to the 
straw 011 the hem of the skirt of a poor, 
middle-aged lady who has come to 
dinner in Bloomsbury as evidence that 
she could not afford a four-wheeled cab 
but had come by omnibus. 

Climbing on Top 

As the years of the nineteenth century 
rolled by the omnibus added a ladder 
with iron rungs by the side of its back 
door to enable passengers to climb on 
top if they would like a blow. There 
they sat back to back on two hard scats, 
so that the wind caught them sideways. 
Cockney humour soon called these seats 
the knifeboard. Choicer seats were by 
the driver. The passenger climbed to 
them by a step in front of the front wheel, 
with the help of a leather strap affably 
held out to them by the driver. 

These were the buses London sat in 
and sat on for fifty years. When the 
garden seat came out on top many old 
bus drivers foretold the end of the good 
old days. The conductors joined the 
lament when bus tickets came in. Before 
the bus ticket arrived the eagle eye 
of the conductor never missed a would- 
be passenger on the road. Happy days ! 

What Petrol Has Done 

With the garden seat came the 
improved stairway to the top and the 
disappearance of the seats by the driver, 
but in other ways the horse-omnibus 
remained to the end of the nineteenth 
century little changed from, its infancy. 

. The motor changed everything, and 
now who could believe that the S type 
No. 11 as it thunders down Ludgate Hill 
and up Fleet Street in .the rush hours, 
roofed in on top, carrying more than 
fifty passengers, and blazing with electric 
light and perfumed with petrol, is the 
great grandchild, three . generations 
removed, of the staid old. ; horse-bus 
which, dimly-lit with oil at night, 
rattled over the cobbles of old Paris ? 


THE THREE CHAMBERLAINS 



Joseph Chamberlain the First and little Joseph Chamberlain the Second, with 
Sir Austen on the right 



Sir Austen Chamberlain and his son grown up 


The story of the maiden speeches of Sir Austen Chamberlain and his son, made interesting 
by the banquet in Birmingham at which the Prince of Wales spoke, is told in the first column. 
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THE TAR ON THE 
ROAD 


A BOY EXPLORER 
ON BAFFIN ISLAND 


Farewell to Manx 

The Speech That Fails 


And the Brain of the 
Trout 

NEW KNOWLEDGE FOR THE 
NATURAL HISTORY BOOK 

The rainwater falling on our new 
tarred motor-roads must, of course, find 
its way into the rivers, which makes it 
important to know how tar and trout 
get on together. 

Apparently they get on reasonably 
well. The research station of the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries at 
Alresford has been investigating the mat¬ 
ter, and that is the conclusion reached. 

The danger is from poisonous sub¬ 
stances contained in the tar, poisons 
absorbed by fishes through the gills and 
affecting their brains. Happily, it has 
been found that the full-grown trout 
can usually take care of themselves 
as regards this new danger. When they 
cannot get away from it they soon lose 
their equilibrium, turn over on their 
backs, and die. But. usually they can 
got away from it. Its first effect on them 
.is to cause a violent excitement, which 
leads them to swim at once into cleaner 
water, where they quickly recover. 

But what of the very young trout ? 
What, above all, of the eggs, which 
cannot move at all ? 

Careful experiment shows that the 
poison has practically no effect on them, 
and for a simple reason. The eggs have 
no brains for the poison to act on, 
and the brains' of the young trout 
develop gradually, side by side with the 
growth of their agility. What a very 
convenient arrangement! 

THE BOUNDS OF THE 
LEAGUE 

Wider and Wider Yet 

The bounds of the League of Nations 
are set in no small space ; they spread 
wider and ever wider, and for the work 
of this winter two new names figure 
on the programme. Calcutta and Delhi 
are to come into the circle of activities, 
the one for the meeting of experts on 
plague and the other for the committee 
of the Singapore Epidemics Bureau. 

It is not so very long since wireless 
messages began to flash every week-end 
from Singapore to Geneva) and already 
the AA Cable Code has grown too small. 
It is now to be enlarged so that health 
information from other countries and 
ports may be included. 

This need has been urged by the 
Director-General of the Health Depart¬ 
ment of Australia, who evidently feels 
the work of the Singapore watch-tower 
to be so valuable that he would like it 
to be extended. He also hopes the 
League will undertake a survey of 
public health in the far-away islands 
of Papua, New Guinea, New Hebrides, 
New Caledonia, Solomon Islands, and 
Fiji, the distant lands of story-book 
adventures, now to be brought into 
actual touch with us through the League. 
So small is the world growing that surely 
we must make it a friendly one ! 

From Argentina and Brazil come 
appeals for the help of the knowledge 
and experience of the League Health 
Committee in three such widely different 
affairs as their campaign for infant 
welfare, their study of leprosy, and 
their plan, for arranging instruction in 
hygiene. The hope is that these schools 
and study centres in South America 
may be placed under the auspices of the 
League of Nations. 


Last Month’s Weather 

LONDON RAINFALL 


Hours of suu. . 58 

Total rainfall 3’ioins. 
Wet days . . .22 

Drydays. . . 9 

Warmest day . 6th 
Coldest day . . ist 


Falmouth . S'62 ins. 
Holyhead . 6-02 ins. 
Southampton 5-03 ins. 
Aberdeen . 3 •Si his. 
Gorleston . 2 - 99 ins- 
Dublin . . 2-S3 ins. 


Six shaggy men and a boy woke one 
day in a camp on the west coast of 
Baffin Island and felt like cheering. 

After long days of gale, fog, and rain 
they could at last see the Sun, which 
meant that with the help of scientific 
instruments they could take an observa¬ 
tion of their position and check it by the 
map. A great surprise awaited them. 

The party of explorers belonged to an 
American expedition which set out in 
the- schooner Morrissey to map the 
shores of Baffin Island. This was in 
1927, yet no other vessel had explored 
Fox Basin since 1631, when Captain 
Luke Fox, an Englishman, discovered it. 
His ship was called the Charles, after the 
young king then on the throne, and it 
was a little vessel of 70 or 80 tons with 
a crew of 20 men and two boys. By a 
strange coincidence the ship which 
followed the Charles after nearly 300 
years had the same number on board. 

Held Prisoner for Six Days 

After various difficulties, including ice 
which gripped the vessel and held her 
prisoner for six days, the expedition 
reached Cape Dorchester, the farthest 
point attained in 1631. Then they were 
compelled by bad weather to give up the 
idea of exploring farther in the schooner. 
But seven of them pushed on in a 
whaleboat with a 10 h.p. engine. They 
were away for 30 days, and only three 
days were fine. Large chunks of ice 
floated along the coast, and fierce 
currents added to the danger of exploring 
the long, low, stormy shores. 

The swiftness of the tides was astonish¬ 
ing. One night they tied the boat up 
to a big berg in a sort of natural harbour. 
It appeared to be low tide, and they 
could not touch bottom with an oar. In 
four hours the boat had been left high 
and dry on the rocks beside the iceberg. 
The men judged that there had been a 
fall of 30 feet. 

No Room for Comforts 

It was not a safe trip or a pleasant 
one, for they were wet nearly all the 
time and there was no room for com¬ 
forts on board the 24-foot boat loaded 
with petrol and men. Usually they 
slept on wet rock wrapped in wet 
blankets and woke with their heads in 
puddles. But it .did not seem to do 
them harm; a boy of 13, David 
Putnam, was one of the party, and did 
not even get a cold. 

When they were 100 miles from the 
mother ship the Sun came out, and they 
took an observation. The navigators 
frowned over the result. 

“ Something must be wrong 1 " they 
cried. 

Once more everything was checked. 
There could be no doubt that the 
instruments were in good order, yet the 
map plainly told them that they were 
80 miles inland, though their own eyes 
told them they were camped on the edge 
of the sea. 

An Alarming Situation 

When you are hundreds of miles from 
civilisation and your chart suddenly 
seems to talk nonsense the situation is 
alarming. But the explorers were glad, 
for the discovery justified the expedition. 
They were able to creep back along the 
coast to the schooner and report that 
Baffin Island was smaller than it 
pretended to be by 5000 square miles. 

The coastline had evidently been 
drawn from Eskimo reports, and showed 
a piece of land ■ about- 100 miles long 
which never existed. 

To relate that discovery was the 
best tiling about their return, and the 
pleasures next in order were a wash, 
a dry blanket, and a haircut ! Even 
David, at 13, owns that, although 
exploring is the greatest adventure in 
the world, a mattress makes a far finer 
bed than wet rock. 


When 2 L O stretches its tongue and 
ears all over the world it will reverse the 
confusion of the Tower of Babel. The 
listening people will begin to seek one 
speech in common. 

Already the old and unfamiliar lan¬ 
guages, the speech of the little peoples, 
spoken by the few, are dying. The last 
to be threatened is Manx, which once 
everybody spoke on the sheltered Isle 
of Man. It is said that the tourists and 
the charabancs are driving it out, 
chiefly with the aid of a strong Lan¬ 
cashire accent. Only one Manxman in 
fifty can now talk in the ancient tongue. 

It is a pity. We are sorry, as we 
always are when an ancient monument 
goes, and Manx has made a great strug¬ 
gle for its existence through the cen¬ 
turies. The sturdy Manxmen of yore had 
their Bible and Prayer Book printed in 
the island language. ‘ 

Perhaps it is better to be a citizen of 
the world and speak the world’s lan¬ 
guage than to be an islander who keeps 
his speech to himself, and though there 
are people like the obstinate Irish 
whose motto is Sinn Fein (We ourselves) 
and who try to keep the old tongue 
alive, it sooner or later has to become 
a curiosity. Even Mr. De Valera, 
speaking Erse in the Irish Parliament, 
has to get himself translated. 

■ A sympathetic farewell must therefore 
be bidden to Manx. At the same time 
we hope records will be made of it on 
the gramophones. 

PROHIBITION FANCIES 
AND FACTS 

A Professor Looks Into Them 

We have heard a great deal about the 
success of the boot-leggers in defeating 
the American Prohibition Law. If half 
of what we read were true we should 
have to believe that Prohibition had 
actually increased drinking. 

These wild statements are reduced to 
their proper proportions by an examina¬ 
tion of the facts by Professor Irving 
Fisher, of Yale. He gives figures to 
show that the total consumption of 
alcohol in America today is less than 
16 per cent,^probably less than ten per 
cent, of what it was. 

It has been said that drinking by 
students in colleges has increased, but 
Mr. Fisher quotes the testimony of 
1200 heads of colleges that they have 
fewer drinkers now than in the days 
when there was only one-third of the 
present number of students. At Yale 
a committee which was constantly busy 
with cases of drunkenness before Pro¬ 
hibition came has now practically no 
business of the kind to transact. 

The actual saving due to Prohibition 
over the whole country in cash values 
is put at twelve hundred million 
pounds. 


KINDNESS SPREADS FROM 
MORE TO MORE 

As a postscript to the account the 
C.N. gave lately of the fine work in relief 
of suffering animals done by Madame 
Bouchez in Fez a lady now in England, 
whose home is at the Algerian town of 
Co'nstantine, says that there, where 
cruelty has moved many tourists to 
protest, the French authorities have 
taken action. 

Before she left the town posters were 
conspicuous forbidding ill-treatment of 
animals. A society for the prevention 
of cruelty exists largely through the 
energetic sympathy of a school teacher, 
and the Commissaire is acting in friendli¬ 
ness with the society. 

It will be welcome news to many of 
our readers that even in Northern 
Africa, one of the worst areas for 
the - unmerciful treatment : of animals, 
progress is being made in the towns. 


PRETTY POLLY’S 
ESCAPADE 

A Little Commotion in 
Paris 

MYSTERIOUS VOICE IN 
THE NIGHT 

The doorkeeper of a block of dwelling- 
houses in the centre of Paris was 
awakened a few nights ago by mys¬ 
terious whispers and sounds, and, sus¬ 
pecting that some unauthorised persons 
were creeping up the stairs, he cautiously 
opened the door of his lodge. 

There he was surprised to see several 
of the tenants and a number of police¬ 
men armed with revolvers. They told 
him that peculiar moans had. been 
heard on the staircase, so the order was 
given for ail outlets to be closed. 

In the dark, as silently as possible, 
the police, tenants, and doorkeeper 
crept up to the fourth floor. There a 
plaintive voice could be heard : “ Mother, 
Mother, I’m cold ! ” 

Every nook and corner was searched, 
but no trace of the speaker could be 
found. Then suddenly a policeman 
espied a magnificent parrot perched 
behind the globe of an unused gas jet. 
Polly allowed herself to be captured 
without any trouble, and was carried 
off triumphantly to the police station. 

The next morning the parrot was 
claimed by a lady from a distant part 
of the city, who stated that she was an 
actress and was in the habit of re¬ 
hearsing at home. Site parrot had 
picked up part of her orations, and was 
fond of repeating the words that had 
caused all the commotion ! 

TAMING A SPARROW 
A Story From Hampshire 

It is unusual for sparrows to be tamed, but 
a Hampshire reader gives an instance in 
which success seems to have been complete. 
Here is her account of how it was done. 

Nine years ago a tiny sparrow was 
brought to me from the nest. He was 
about ten days old. I put him in a 
basket lined with hay and with a 
medicine bottle filled with hot water and 
wrapped in flannel. 

For six or seven weeks I fed him on 
crushed hemp seed soaked in water 
with white bread. Then he began to 
pick up the seeds himself. 

We christened him Dody, and soon 
he became quite tame. 

He lives in a cage in my bedroom, 
but if the door is left open and I go 
downstairs he will follow me. He 
knows my footstep and calls loudly 
when he hears me coming. 

He will sit on my hand and let me 
throw him up in the air three or four 
times, alighting again on my palm for 
another game. 

In spite of advancing 3-ears he is still 
as bright and active as ever, and comes 
to the table at dinner-time to take bits 
from my plate without the slightest fear. 

SOMETHING NEW 
A Gun for the Builder 

When old ceilings are being repaired 
with new plaster by the ordinary 
methods the new plaster has to be so 
wet that it injures the old. 

Now the Building Research Station 
maintained by the Government has in¬ 
vented an automatic gun which shoots 
the new plaster into place practically 
without wetting the old ! 

Inside the gun the plaster is treated 
with compressed air, and as it comes out 
at the nozzle it is sprayed with just 
enough water to moisten it, and even 
some of this evaporates as the plaster 
is shot to its place on the ceiling. By 
way of a test layers of plaster have beeir 
built up on a sheet of blotting-paper 
without moisture appearing even on the 
other side of the sheet 1 
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THE PUG-PUP AND 
THE LITTER LOUT 

Cheshire Women Make 
a Move 

MOTORISTS WITHOUT MANNERS 

The Chelford Women’s Institute in 
Cheshire has started in the village with 
great success a Save the Countryside 
movement. 

The aim is to arouse public opinion 
against the Litter Lout and the trail he 
leaves behind him in every country scene. 

The Institute called a meeting to 
influence the children, and in a week 
iooo members of all ages had joined a 
Pick Up Glass and Pick Up Paper 
society. Within six weeks nearly 6ooo 
members had been enrolled in Chelford 
and neighbouring places. From the 
initials of the words forming the name 
of the society the members are content 
to adopt the name of Pug-Pups, a name 
striking enough as an advertisement but 
not very happy. 

Millions of people feel acutely the 
need for such a society, but apparently 
there are millions more who have never 
felt the ugliness and disgrace of spoiling 
the scenery they have come into the 
country to admire. We congratulate the 
Chelford Women’s Institute on having 
succeeded so completely in helping 
everybody in their neighbourhood to 
think about the ugliness and selfishness 
of litter. 7 

A Shocking Example 

The society has a badge and a short 
rule—to feel in honour bound to, leave 
no glass, paper, or litter of any kind 
lying about. 

It has seemed as if nothing would 
stop the disgusting habit of strewing 
lanes, woods, and streets with unsightly 
and sometimes dangerous litter. All 
classes are to blame, the motor-car 
owner as well as the motor-coach 
holidayer. Last summer the writer was 
walking through some beautiful private 
grounds available to the public by per¬ 
mission. A .hundred yards from the 
entrance gate, he met a super-style 
motor-car whose, occupants had evi¬ 
dently just lunched. A hundred yards 
farther on, .at .the most beautiful part, 
wherc»the drive reached a lovely wooded 
glade, he came to the scene of the lunch, 
strewn with refuse,' which included two 
whole pages of that morning’s Times; ■ 

IIow Can such people be taught 
manners ? Cheshire seems to have dis¬ 
covered a way." The writer is quite 
willing to be called a Pug-Pup if that 
will' help'matters; and we hope for 
many of these societies (with more 
attractive names). 

THE COUNTRY 
WOODWORKER 
Why He Need Not Die Out 

Is the country woodworker’s craft to 
become extinct ? 

The Rural Industries Bureau answers 
this, question with a decided negative, 
and suggests in a new booklet on the 
Country Woodworker and His Shop 
how the craftsman who is awake to the 
possibilities . of new side-lines, new 
markets, and of suitable machinery can 
develop his business so that he. will 
remain an indispensable factor in the 
life of the countryside. , 

Any country carpenter maybe sure of 
finding in this booklet useful informa- 
tipn.or suggestion which will lead him 
to think out some new development 
for himself. It is obtainable by post 
for, six penny stamps sent to the Bureau 
at 26, Ecclestqu .Street, S.W,i, , . „ 


THE MAN WHO 
WENT ON 

William Light of Adelaide 

STORY OF A FINE CAPITAL 

One of the subjects wise people of 
today are agreed on is that towns 
should be planned for the future rather 
than the present. 

We wonder why our forefathers did 
not think of this. A few wise men did, 
but many always objected. Wren 
wished to build a fine London after the 
Great Fire, but he was over-ruled. 
Nearly every town has to be pulled 
down and built afresh for want of early 
foresight; but there are places where 
it is not so. One of the Australian cities 
stands as an object lesson for all cities 
of the future. 

Planning for the Future 

It is Adelaide, the capital of South 
Australia. Ninety years ago South 
Australia started to build its capital. Its 
surveyor-general was Colonel William 
Light, who had been a brave soldier under 
Wellington and was a self-willed man. 
He had the planning of Adelaide, and he 
determined where it should be built and 
how it should be laid out. What waste 
of land! the people exclaimed. But he 
went on, always keeping the future in 
view. He thought of health and recrea¬ 
tion and future business, and he per¬ 
sisted while many people protested. 

And now every stranger entering 
Adelaide is called" on first of all to 
admire its beauty and its unsurpassed 
accommodation. Visitors are taken to 
Light Square to see the memorial stone 
of William Light and to Victoria Square 
to see his statue, and the city he planned 
is the pride of all its people. 

It is a ninety-year-old lesson to all 
who plan towns and a rebuke to all 
who have, no vision of what the future 
will require. 

i _ 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 

The Boy Scouts added 70,000 to their 
numbers in the United Kingdom last year. 

Mr. E. Kay Robinson, the well-known 
writer on natural history, has died at 72. 

A loud-speaker which can be heard by 
150,000 people at once has been brought 
to London from the Continent. 

Of Interest to Railway Passengers 

A judge has decided that -a railway 
company is responsible for luggage lost 
from the rack while a passenger is in the 
dining-car. 

Ilford’s Good Name 

Ilford Borough Council is using every 
means at its disposal to prevent the 
establishment of a greyhound track. 

An Intelligent Fox-Terrier 
' A fox-terrier at Harrow has been 
taught to stand on his hind legs when he 
hears the National Anthem. 

.Ten Thousand Failures 

Of ten thousand essays' on President 
Wilson in air American essay competi¬ 
tion not one was found good enough 
for the £5000 prize. 

On Active Service at Ninety-Seven 

An old man of 97, Mr. James Miles 
of Southampton, has received a com¬ 
mission to make a hundred-foot ladder 
for the Admiralty. 

Radio in the Church 

Amplifiers are to be placed in the 
crypt of St. Martin’s Church, Trafalgar 
Square, so that the service may be 
taken part in by two congregations at 
one time. • 

A Nest of Snakes 

A workman repairing the railway 
embankment near Grenoble recently 
found a nest containing 205 snakes. For¬ 
tunately they were in .a state of torpor, 
and he was able to destroy them all.. 

King Charles’s Chair 

The chair in which .'Charles the First 
sat at his trial has been bought for the 
Victoria, and Albert Museum from a 
Gloucestershire cottage hospital, which 
inherited it from a well-wisher. 


THE OLD FOLK AT 
HOME 

Another Little Story 
to Pass On 

A Scottish reader sends us another 
example of kindness from his own kindly 
and hospitable land. 

He and a friend were motor-cycling 
and tramping in holiday-time very far 
north. On an Orkney road his friend's 
machine was badly smashed while he 
was pillion-riding. A three-mile walk 
through a drenching fain brought them, 
exhausted, to a crofter’s house, where 
they were told the nearest hotel was 
eight miles farther on. 

They asked that they might sleep in 
the barn. The old people consulted to¬ 
gether and said they could sleep in their 
kitchen bed, and there they slept, after 
having a good supper. Not till the 
morning did they discover that the old 
couple, both over eighty, had them¬ 
selves slept in the barn on straw and 
given up their bed to young strangers. 

Neither would they take any payment 
for their hospitality, the old lady saying 
” Money is not everything.” Indeed, 
when they sent them a present after¬ 
wards she protested that it was more 
than their ” trivial act ” deserved. 

Our correspondent, aptly adapting 
! Burns to the occasion, says “ From acts 
i like this old Scotia’s grandeur springs,” 
j and our readers will agree that there was 
’ a noble quality in that night’s entertain¬ 
ment in a crofter’s home. 

THE HORSE AT THE 
CORN BINS 
A Knowing Old Soldier 

A Northern reader sends an instance 
of the intelligence and feeling of com¬ 
panionship shown by one of his horses. 

fie has had an old army horse about 
six years. The horse is stabled near 
the house) but works from the railway 
station with another horse that is 
stabled eisetvherc. In the morning 
the horse goes by himself to the station 
and looks, round for his mate. If his 
mate is not there he goes to the other 
stable to look for him. 

1 f he is waiting at the station free 
while loading-up is going on and the 
dinner whistle blows at some neighbour¬ 
ing works he will quietly walk off 
home for his own midday feed, and 
open the yard gate to let himself in. 

Some time ago he was " turned out ” 
on a friend’s ground where ducks were 
kept and were fed with hard corn from 
a zinc bin. Corn was missed and was 
supposed to ■ have been stolen, but 
eventually the horse was seen enjoying 
a meal of it. He had opened the lid 
of the bin, and at other times had 
apparently closed it again. His shoe- 
marks betrayed his visits to the bin. 

These are but samples of the knowing 
ways of this old soldier. 

THE AGE OF SPEED 
Where They Like It 

In letters we have lately received 
from the more lonely parts of the out¬ 
lying British regions there have been 
frequently recurring references to the 
blessing of aircraft in bringing the doc¬ 
tor to sufferers who without the swift¬ 
ness of air-service would have died. 

Our correspondents point out that in 
places like the great sheep runs of 
Australia many hours may be needed 
to fetch a doctor even by car. Swift 
flying opens up a new prospect' of 
prompt relief from danger. So much 
is this being felt by dwellers in distant 
solitudes that some of them rather re¬ 
sent any- adverse comment on the modern 
craze for speed. To them swiftness* if 
it . can be widespread,, gives a sense of 
relief from. deep anxiety. . It promises 
the coming of the doctor when he. is 
urgently needed. The air is now -the 
one highway of urgent swiftness. , 


THREE BROTHERS 

PROCYON, SIRIUS, AND 
THE SUN 


Fiery World Revolving Round 
a Brilliant Star 


A TRIANGLE OF SUNS 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

The little constellation of Canis Minor,- 
or the Lesser Dog, is interesting on 
account of its chief star, the brilliant 
Procyon, which after Sirius is one of 
the nearest stars visible from our 
northern latitudes. 

This constellation will be easy to 
find and explore with the help of our 
star map. It is due south about nine 
o’clock in the evening, and its first-magni¬ 
tude star Procyon will be readily identi¬ 
fied somewhat above midway between 
the horizon and overhead. 

To the right is Orion, whose chief star, 
Betelgeuze, with Sirius and Procyon 
will be seen to make a vast triangle in 


Gam mer¬ 


it Beta 

/ * 

^Procyon 

/ \ SF** 

ZetaV \ Delta 


Where to find Procyon in the small constella¬ 
tion of Canis Minor 


the southern heavens. This is, however, 
only apparent; actually it is our Sun, 
Sirius, and Procyon that make the real 
celestial triangle ; for while these two 
stars are comparatively near neighbours 
of our Sun, being respectively eight and 
two-thirds, and ten and a half light- 
years distant, the light of Betelgeuze 
takes about 155 years to reach us. 

Much has recently been learned about 
Procyon, particularly as to his size, 
which is now known fairly accurately to 
be about 1,650,000 miles in diameter, 
or nearly twice the size of our Sun. 
Procyon is, therefore, a little larger than 
Sirius, though he is not nearly so massive, 
for Procyon possesses only a tenth more 
material than our Sun, while Sirius 
possesses nearly two and a half times 
as much. 

' Procyon is in an earlier or more 
youthful period of stellar evolution than 
our Sun, while Sirius is still younger, 
so to speak; indeed they might be 
likened to three stellar brothers, each 
with a family. For Procyon, like Sirius 
(which was described in the- C.N. for 
January 28),'is known to possess at least 
one fiery world that revolves round hirii. 
This world, or companion, as astro¬ 
nomers call it, takes 39 years to go round 
Procyon, its distance averaging 1209 
million miles, though at part of its 
orbit it is much nearer to Procyon and 
at the opposite part much farther away. 

The Fiery World Round Procyon 

Saturn, for comparison, is at an 
average distance of 886 million miles 
from the Sun and takes 29! years to 
revolve round him Uranus, on the 
other hand, at an average distance of 
1782 million miles, takes 84I 5-ears. 

■ But the great fiery world revolving 
round Procyon is a very different body 
from either Saturn or Uranus ; for, 
though very faint and shining as a 
thirteenth-magnitude star, it possesses 
an immense mass of material in its 
composition : two-fifths as much as 
there is in our great Sun and 133,370 
times as much as there is in our Earth ; 
yet Procyon’s companion is very small, as 
is revealed by- the amount and character 
of the light it . emits. It shines by its 
own light, being in a' flaming and 
incandescent state ; and this light 
amounts to only one fifteen hundredth 
part of that emitted by our Sun, whereas 
Procyon pours out seven times as much 
as the Sun. 

So, . while Procyon is 10,500 times 
brighter than his. companion, and. some 
thousands of times larger, he possesses 
only,‘about three times the amount of 
material in his whirling sphere. . G.-P. M. 
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ST. PALFRY’S CROSS 

The Tale ot a ^ By 

Lost Inheritance Gunby Hadath 


CHAPTER 13 

On the Road 

nder a hedge where the blus¬ 
tering wind had driven them 
('or although April had arrived the 
March winds were blowing still) 
a man and a boy were devouring 
bread and cheese from the face of a 
drum, which served as a table 
between them. They ate in silence, 
till the man closed his clasp-knife 
at last and began to wrap up what 
was left of their loaf. 

" We’ve come a tidy step from 
Wotton,” he said then. 

■ “ But a tidier step from Corn¬ 
wall,” the boy rejoined, smiling, 
and tossed his crumbs to an in¬ 
quisitive hen which came cluttering 
across the road as he spoke. 

David looked harder and leaner. 
Roughing it had chiselled his fair 
face rfiore sharply and added to 
the vigour and spring of his limbs. 
In Martin Narraway no difference 
might be detected save that his 
famished appearance had gone with 
his rags. 

This evening they were tramping 
to Cirencester, having yesterday 
encountered a stonebreaker near 
Wotton who seemed to remember 
hearing of some such name as 
St. Palfry's thereabouts. 

They had given up trains, and 
were continuing their quest on foot. 
David had begun to be anxious 
about money. 

*' Aunt Deborah isn't rich. I 
can't go on, Martin ; I mean," he 
had faltered, " I can't go on spend¬ 
ing her savings.” 

Old Martin had raised no objec¬ 
tion. 

“ Why was man given legs but to 
carry him along ? ” he cried. “ I'm 
thinking we'd do better to trust to 
our legs.” 

“ And spend no more of Aunt 
Deborah’s money ! " 

“ Not a groat, master. We'll 
earn our way as we go. _ Besides, 
tramping the road we rub shoulders 
with all sorts of company ” 

“ You mean we’re more likely 
that way to. hear of the cross ? " 

" Ay, than by chasing across the 
country in trains." 

So David had sat down and 
written to Aunt Deborah, repeating 
Martin’s argument that by going 
on foot and asking quietly from 
village to village and inquiring of 
the tramps whom they'd meet on 
the road their search would stand 
a better chance; no, the best 
chance. “ And Martin says he 
can earn enough money for both of 
us. So, please,” he had ended, “ wo 
don’t want you to send any more.” 

He had sealed up the letter- 
But he opened it again. With a 
wink at Martin, he added a resolute 
postscript: 

11 If you send us any more money 
■we shall only send it back. And if 
you go on sending it we shall throw 
up the search.” 

He read this to Martin. But he 
did not read the few other words 
which he- had tacked on to this 
postscript. When it came to Aunt 
Deborah's turn to read them a 
peculiar glisten stood suddenly in 
her firm eye. 

” Stuff and nonsense ! " she had 
written back rapidly. (To whatever 
could the stuff and nonsense refer ?) 
“ But I always feared that if you 
wanted your way you would have 
it.. Like ; father, like son. If your 
father ; had been guided by me— 
but there! - - You won’t be guided 
by an old woman. So I’ll send you 
no more money. Mind you keep in 
touch with me, laddie.” 

The trains had carried them 
north and carried them south. 
They had been to the East Coast by 
rail, and right across into Wales. 
The decision that their search 
should henceforth be on foot had 
been reached in the Isle of Wight, 
whither a new clue, which turned 


out as false as the rest, had hurried 
them. So, having recrossed the 
Solent, they had started their 
tramping with the intention of 
working slowly up through the 
middle of England. 

And thus it had come about that 
this April afternoon found Martin 
and David resting under a hedge 
and eating their bread and cheese 
with the drum as a table. 

For Martin had not bidden good¬ 
bye to his drum. He had brought 
it from the moment of setting out, 
and, cumbersome as it had proved 
in trains and hotels, in the altered 
conditions it had come into its 
own again. Week by week on 
their tramp the drum. had be¬ 
friended them. 

Martin’s circus training had also 
come to their aid. Indeed, his 
strong-man and juggling tricks 
helped as much as the drum. And 
he found spangles and tights for 
David (who made a great joke 
of them) and taught him hand¬ 
springs and somersaults, and thus 
they worked their way from village 
to village; clowning, drumming, 
tumbling, taking the cap round ; 
sleeping like tops at night, 'and 
always inquiring and searching. 

Martin proved rare company ; so 
fierce in appearance, he revealed 
the gentlest spirit and funds of 
naive wisdom. He was a shrewd 
observer, and taught David how 
to observe. He lightened the road 
with stories of bird, beast, and 
flower, of encounters in the bush 
with wild men and robbers, of his 
early days in Australia, of his spell 
at the diggings—where he had come 
across that scar on his face. 

Happy days these for David. 
Each full of new marvels. Every 
one full of adventure. And all 
full of hope. Sun and rain and the 
scent of the loam in the furrows ; 
and all the time the throb and zest 
of a struggle. Life had a splendid 
tang for David in those days, 

CHAPTER 14 

At the Inn 

Tjieir friend bf Wotton had 
1 sent the_m on a wild-goose 
chase, for no St. Palfry's Cross 
could be heard of in Cirencester, 
although they spent two days 
there in cautious inquiries and 
ended by studying the mural 
tablets in the great church, it being 
David’s belief that churches might 
give them a clue. 

So they tramped on through 
Fairford, the weather continuing 
dry, and gathering the rustics 
around their performances. Here, 
in one of these outlying villages, 
they introduced a new feature into 
their programme. After Martin had 
finished his juggling in that solemn 
silence with which he always added 
to its amusement, and when David 
had done Catherine wheels and 
turned somersaults without, simi¬ 
larly, so much as a single word, each 
of them, most suddenly found his 
tongue. The juggler began to rap 
out orders in English. Whereupon 
the tumbler asked in French what 
they were. He gesticulated, flung 
out his hands, shrugged his shoul¬ 
ders, and, with all the antics of a 
French garcon ignorant of English, 
started any and every trick but 
the one he was told to do. 

Then Martin pulled him up. 

Then David turned sulky—a part, 
of course, of the show. To the de¬ 
light of the astounded and gaping 
yokels, he protested in an angry 
torrent of French, the knack of 
which he had learned from a Breton 
sea captain who, being shipwrecked 
off Torferrv, had settled. down 
there, and found David such an 
eager and ready , pupil that he had 
persevered with him until he spoke 
the language fluently. 

These capers went down so well 
with the folk of that village that 
Martin’s pockets were unwontedly 
heavy when they • ■ packed their 
traps and strode on to find a night’s 
lodging. 


They were standing in the pas¬ 
sage of a small inn, quietly awaiting 
the innkeeper’s pleasure, when 
voices reached them from a room 
at the end, which they judged to be 
the room where the villagers 
gathered, One voice, a dominant 
voice with no West Country burr, 
was speaking loudly and in¬ 
sistently. 

“ But I’m positive," it cried, 
“ that it's somewhere near here.” 

“ Then thee'll find it, maister,” a 
rustic voice answered indifferently. 
" But you say it isn’t ! ” 

” Us never heard tell o’ en.” 
The listeners caught a slight 
noise like a glass being put down. 
Then the sharp voice again : 

“ How long have you lived 
here ? ” 

“ My mother, her used to work 
for old Farmer Cosgate afore I 
was born, and I’ve lived all my life 
to the cottage where her belonged.” 

" And yet you profess that--’ ’ 

“ Well, there tis ; how can I tell 
’ee what I doant know ? " the 
second voice interjected, as placidly 
as' ever. I wouldn't tell 'ee no 
lies—not if I knowed it. Nay, I 
doant want money neether to 
freshen my mind. I’ve never heard 
tell o’ thiccy cross.”. 

Pressing David’s arm, Martin 
quietly led the way out again, and 
they stationed themselves with 
caution in the Ice of an outbuild¬ 
ing, from which they could see 
without being seen. Presently that 
occurred for which they were 
waiting. A sharp treid made itself 
heard down the passage of the inn ; 
next there emerged a man with a 
stubby moustache. In the fading 
light it was hard to distinguish 
his features, but his dress was 
unmistakably that of a townsman. 

“ Did you mark his walk ? ’’ 
Martin asked, as the fellow went off. 

” Yes,” whispered David. “ Half 
a strut, half a swing.” 

“ Could you tell him again by 
that walk ? ” 

“ Yes, anywhere,” said David. 

“ If he is hot. on the scent, as he 
thinks, then we’re not far off.” 

David caught his breath ex¬ 
citedly. 

“ Shall we follow him, Martin ?.” 
“ Ay, but quietly. Don’t let him 
see you. Watch where he goes.” 

So, stealing from hiding, they 
dogged the man down the road till 
lie jumped into a car drawn up at 
the side. 

“Any luck?” they heard its 
owner cal! out. 

“ I think so.” 

They could just catch this and 
no more before the car moved off 
and swung round at the cross¬ 
roads, taking the one which 
branched to Witney and Burford. 

“ Then that’s where they’ve 
come from,” said Martin. “ They’ve 
gone back to report.” 

” Or perhaps,” David suggested, 
“ their next search is at Witney.” 

FORERUNNER OF 
THE B.B.C. 

How many men have won immor¬ 
tality they knew not of ? One of these 
was James Bowman Lindsay, who, 
so far as we know, was the man who 
sent the very first wireless signal known 
in the world. 

In My Magazine for March appears 
the story of this little-known bene¬ 
factor of mankind. Among hosts of 
other interesting features in this best 
of all the monthlies are the following : 

The Broken Word 

Who, Will Make War on the 
Allies ? 

A Vast Country Waking Up 
Manchuria Today 
The Bells of Heaven 
And How to Set Them Ringing 
The Key on the Wall 
The Bastille and Us Story 

Ask for 

MY MAGAZINE 

Edited by Arthur Mee 


Which supposition was right ? 
They' had no means of judging. 
But, debating the matter on the 
way back to the inn, they decided 
that instead of making toward 
Gloucester tomorrow, as they had 
intended, they would follow the 
route which the car had taken. 

Inns have ears. They never 
talked in the inns of anything 
which all were not welcome to 
hear. So after supper David drew 
his companion out of doors, and, 
pacing the quiet road in the star¬ 
light, he broached a question 
which had continued to puzzle him. 

” Martin,” he said, in a low tone, 
” have you worked this out ? 
We are certain now that Roach 
knows there’s a cross called St. 
Palfry’s. So what was his reason 
for trying to steal the writing ? ” 

“ To discover where the cross is,” 
said Martin at once. 

” But the writing doesn’t say 
where St. Palfry’s Cross is.” 

“ Ay, true. But Roach thinks it 
does. He naturally thinks so. As 
it would have if your father had 
finished it.” 

The perplexed look left David’s 
face. He paced on. deep in thought. 

” You must be right,” he said 
presently. “ And therefore it’s 
plain that Roach would give no 
end to get hold of the writing.” 

“ Yes, true. For he thinks it 
would save him the trouble of 
searching.” 

“ Martin, suppose we trap him?” 
“ How trap him ? ” said Martin. 

" Suppose somehow or other we 
managed to get into his hands a 
sham piece of writing which he 
would mistake for the real one. 
We’d copy on it just what my father 
wrote, but then we’d go on to add 
the name of some ’ county in— 
well, in Wales, say.” David's eyes 
gleamed. “ We would soil and 
crumple the writing to make it 
look genuine, and so we’d send him 
right off the scent and leave our 
coast clear.” 

“ Ay, but supposing St. Palfry’s 
Cross is in Wales after all, master 1 ” 
“It isn’t! ” cried David. ” We’ve 
tried there. I’msureit’s in England.” 

“ Well, the plan might be worth 
trying,” agreed Martin at last. 

They, discussed this further next 
day on the road to Witney, keeping 
a sharp look-out for the stubby- 
moustached man. But their 
cautious reconnoitring had no 
results, and eventually they made 
Witney itself without any clue 
except the clue of the car. And what 
was that worth ? Nothing. 

But could they neglect it ? 

No; as the so-confident searcher 
had headed this way the neigh¬ 
bourhood must certainly be ex¬ 
plored. Therefore Martin proposed 
that they should spend three days 
here, if necessary, and immediately 
the post office opened in the morn¬ 
ing they wired news of their where¬ 
abouts to Aunt Deborah, as they 
did from time to time to keep in' 
touch. In return came a telegram 
which bade them wait until they 
received a letter she was j ust posting. 

This letter arrived next day, to 
add, if anything, to their irreso¬ 
lution. 

Whom do you think I had a call 
from the other day, David ? 
It was that goof of a policeman 
Pohvheveral. He said that he’d 
dropped in in passing to ask 
how you were, and was it true, 
he said, that you’d gone to sea ? 

, I told him yes ; you were cap¬ 
tain’s boy in the Indies, and had 
promised to bring me home a 
parrot and cage. He gaped, and 
lie’ll take it back to the man 
who sent him, who well knows 
what errand you’re on, or I’m 
a daft woman. But this is really 
to tell you that R. is growing 
restless. I haven’t time to give 
you any particulars, but he has 
been away from his office a good 
deal. . .” 

There were other things, in the 
letter, but none more material. 
The following. morning brought a 
more hurried line. 

Mr. R. appears to be making 
preparations for a journey. Can 
it be that he has. news where the 
X is ? Inquire for a letter at the 
post office at Oxford. 

TO BE CONTINUED! -i 


Who Was He? 

A Great American 

’ | 'iiough the American .Re- 
*■ public has a population 
considerably more than twice 
that of the British Isles, and 
the language it, uses is English, - 
it produces comparatively few 
writers who win and long retain 
fame throughout the world by 
their books. Out of a hundred 
really great writers of English 
not twenty would be Americans. 
About six are as well known in 
England as in America. 

All who are best known were 
born more than a hundred years 
ago. More recent writers have 
often been interesting but never 
great. One who . will keep his 
fame a long time was equally ■ 
well known as a writer of verse 
and prose. He was a thorough 
American, but much more than 
that—he knew the world, its 
men and writings. He inter¬ 
preted the best mind of America 
for people who live on other 
continents to appreciate. Also 
as a critic he interpreted writers 
who were not American to the 
Americans. 

His father was a minister 
with a good library, and the 
boy read in it whatever he liked, 
so that when he went to college 
he knew more than most boys. 
He did not study hard but 
he read widely. So when he 
left college ho had taken few 
prizes, yet everybody expected 
he would at some time be well 
known. 

Then he qualified as a lawyer; 
but law could not win his heart. 
His heart was in books. Also 
he thought his country was , 
doing some things that it ought 
to be ashamed of, and he longed 
to say so to his countrymen. 
The way to do that was through 
the newspapers. Accordingly he 
began to write for the papers, and 
before very long became an editor. 

It was, however, by 1 his verses, 
humorous and imitating the 
speech of the common people in ■ 
their common talk, that he first 
caught public attention.' He 
wrote as a shrewd old farmer 
might write, and everybody 
rushed to read. His chief sub¬ 
ject was slavery, which he hated, 
though his country then allowed 
it. Later he wrote and lectured 
seriously about books, buf always 
with a spice of humour. And 
then he was made a professor. 

After travels in Europe he 
settled down to a literary life, 
respected by.all, and his writings 
were read as freely in England 
as in America. Though he had 
never been a party politician he 
was sent by his country as her 
ambassador to Spain, for she 
was proud to send such a man 
abroad. Later 
he came, .as 
American- am-, 
bassador to, 
England,where 
he was vety 
popular. He;; 
died in hi? 
own country, 
a very old) 
man and much honoured. Here 
is his portrait. Who was .he?- 
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With UlCirth jlnd Laughter Let Old Wrinkles Come 



THE BRAN TUB 

. A Puzzle in Rhyme 

Jt'S seen in stone, and dwells in wood ; 
It shuns the bad, but loves the 
good ; 

It’s often used when John is hurt; . 
It shuns not gold, though it does dirt; 
It’s seen in you but not in me ; 

And now its name you’ll quickly see. 

Answer next week 

The C.N. Natural Portrait Gallery 



The Jumping Hare 

This South African rodent may be 
compared in size with the common 
•hare, but it has a furry tail about two 
feet long. It is found at the Cape in 
large numbers, and feeds chiefly on 
vegetables. In its small forelimbs 
and powerful hind legs the Jumping 
Hare resembles a kangaroo. It can 
easily cover six to nine feet in one 
spring, and has even been known to 
leap a distance of thirty feet. 

A New Acrostic Puzzle 

HERE is a new kind of acrostic 
puzzle with some of the letters 
put in to help you. The initial letters 
make the name of a country and the 
finals an English county. The clues 
to the words are: (!) Scornful or 
derisive. (2) A tree from which we 
get a beverage. ( 3 ) A month. ( 4 ) A 
waterproof covering. (5) An Ameri-. 
can poet. (6) A branch of mathe¬ 
matics. ( 7 ) Not artificial. (8) A 
spring flower. 

1. - s —c - s—c 

2 . —A —A — 

O -T- 

4 . -A-P-U- 

5 - -ON-----W 

6. A-B- 

7. —A-R-L 

8. — F- D - 

. Answer next week 

Ici On Parle Franca is 



Le canon La tohcmionnc Le gong 

Un canon porte plus loin qu’un fusil. 
Une boh£mienne m’a predit l’avenir. 
J’entends le gong: le diner estservi. 

Is Your Name Budge ? 

This is a modern spelling of the 
French word Bouche, a mouth, 
and may have been originally given 
as a nickname or as appropriate to a 
person who looked after the provision¬ 
ing - of an institution. By an unfor¬ 
tunate printer’s'slip ' when this ex¬ 
planation was given in a recent C.N. 
the name Budge- was spelled Bridge. 

Day and Night Chart 



Darkness, twilight, and daylight in 
the middle of next week. The day¬ 
light grows longer each day. 



Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening the planets Jupiter 
and Uranus are in the south-east. 

In the morning 
Venus,Mars, and 
Saturn are in the 
south-west 
The picture 
shows the Moon 
as seen looking 
south at 8 p.ni. 
on February 24 . 

A Wedge Word Puzzle 

This new-form of puzzle is not quite 
like a cross word for the words 
do not read down, but the second 
word begins with the last two letters 
of the first word, and the third word 
begins with the last two letters of the 
second word, and so on right through 
the puzzle. As an example we give 
the first word, THRUSH, so the 
next word must begin with SH. 
Below are descriptions of the words. 



1 . A singing bird. 2. Large scoop 
with a handle. 3. A number. 4 . To 
make angry. 5. Kind, amiable. 6. 
Extent from end to end. 7. Menace. 
S. Clothes. 9 - To keep. 10. A Red 
nun. 11. Holds the ship. t 2 . A 
trial 13. Pertaining to high moun¬ 
tains. 14 . Drink of the gods. 15. 
Battle fleet. 16. Belonging to Den¬ 
mark. 17. A bird. Answer next week 

Next Week’s Nature Calendar 

The greenfinch has begun to sing. 

The ring dove is heard cooing. 
The drone fly appears on the wing. 
Eartliworms lie out in the open. The 
heath snail comes abroad. The spring 
crocus, dandelion, sweet-scented colts¬ 
foot, and lesser periwinkle are in 
blossom. 
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Change the word Post into Card with only 
three intervening links, altering one letter 
at a time, and making a common word with 
each change. The pictures will help you. 

A nswer next week 

What Am I ? 

MY first is in whisper but not in 
drawl, 

My second’s in stumble but not in fall, 
My third is in dimple but not in chin. 
My fourth is in copper but not in tin, 
My fifth is in colour but not in tint, 
My sixth is in picture but not in print. 
My seventh’s in morning but not in 
noon, 

My eighth is in early but not in soon, 
My ninth is in minor but not in small, 
My tenth is in bonnet but not in shawl. 
In niy whole, you’ll agree, a fine story 
is told ; 

You may find me now in the paper 
you hold. ' Answer next week 


10 


11 


12 


Jacko Takes a Message 

J ACKO was delighted when he woke up one morning and heard 
that all the water pipes were frozen. 

“ Coo ! I shan’t have to wash ! ” he said with a grin, and 
he snuggled down in bed for an extra ten minutes. 

But nobody else was pleased ; in fact, breakfast was a very 
stormy affair. 

“ A pretty kettle of fish ! ” growled Mr. Jacko. 

“ I know the pipes will burst,” wailed Mrs. Jacko. 

And so they did. The next Thing was to find a plumber. 

“ Plumbers ! I won’t have them in the house ! ” roared 
Air. Jacko. “ They will knock the whole place to bits." 

But they had to be sent for, all the same, and Jacko went 
' flying over to the shop with an urgent message. 

“ I can’t oblige your mother today, no, not for a hundred 
pounds! ” said Air. Kipps, when he heard Jacko’s tale. “ If 
you knew the number of pipes that have gone off pop round 
here these last few days you’d be surprised." And he opened his 
arms very wide. 

Jacko didn’t press the matter any farther. “ All right, 
Air. Kipps,” he sang out. “ I guess my mater will be pretty 
wild ; but the pater won’t mind : he says plumbers always 
knock the place to bits ! ” 

“ Eh ? What’s that ? ” said Air. Kipps angrily. “ I think 



Mr. Kipps rolled up his sleeves 


And 


he 


I’d better come over and have a word with your father! " 
he stepped across the road, looking very unpleasant. 

Jacko went too. He was feeling rather nervous, and 
scampered into the house and called his mother. 

“ I’ve brought Air. Kipps,” he told her. 

Airs. Jacko looked very relieved. 

“ Well, it is good of you to come so soon,” she told Air. Kipps. 
" I had an idea that you might be very busy.” 

“ And so I am,” said Air. Kipps sarcastically. “ But not too 
busy to have a word with folk who say I knock a house to bits.” 

‘“Well, well. I’m sure nobody really thinks that,” Airs. Jacko 
exclaimed nervously. “ Just let me give you a cup of tea, 
and then perhaps you will have a look at the pipes.” 

But Air. Kipps was spoiling for a fight, and when Air. Jacko 
suddenly appeared in the doorway he rolled up his sleeves and 
went for him ! 

There was a fearful to-do. Air. Kipps really did pretty well 
knock the house to bits 1 All the chairs were pushed over, 
and most of the pictures fell off the wall. 

“ Help ! ” shrieked Airs. Jacko, rushing out into the street 
and calling the neighbours. But when Air. Kipps heard her 
cries he felt alarmed and hastily left the house. 

, Fortunately Air. Jacko wasn’t any the worse for the fight; 
in fact, he said he felt so much better for it that he would 
tackle the pipe himself. 

“ But I know who’s at the bottom of this,” he said grimly, 
looking at the cane. “ Just you wait a bit, my lad ! ” 

Daylight and Darkness Throughout the Year 
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DARKNESS 


DAYLIGHT SUNSET 


DARKNESS- 


In this diagram we see how the days lengthen and shorten throughout the 
year. Summer Time, when clocks are put forward one hour, is clearly shown. 


D{ MERRYMAN 

Ambiguous 

Office Charwoman : That care¬ 
taker man tries to get a name 
for being much more good-natured 
than he is. 

The Junior Clerk: Why, what’s 
he been doing ? 

Office Charwoman: Well, when 
the chief cashier told him he wanted 
to see me, he went back and told him 
he’d scoured the whole building for 
me, and he hadn’t done a thing 1 


The Only Way 



The .Beaver informed the Fur 
Trader: 

Of my pool you’re a luckless invader. 
As you’ve wrecked your canoe 
The one thing you can do 
Is to make for the shore as a wader! 

Asking a Policeman 

Tn London: How do I get to Cannon 
Street, Officer ! - 

In Paris : 1 implore your pardon for 
having deranged you, mister the 
gendanue, but might I dare to ask 
you to have the goodness to do me the 
honour to indicate to me the way 
for to render myself to the Street of 
the Cross of the Little Fields f 

What Age He Pleased 

“ What age are you ? ” asked 
Louis the Fourteenth of a 
lady of the Court. 

“ Sire,” she replied, making a low 
curtsey, “ I am whatever age' pleases 
you.” 

The Invitation 

invitation to an Irish nobleman 
took this form: “ I hope, my 
lord, if ever you come within a mile 
of my house that you will stay there 
all night.” 

Better Part ot Valour 

Small Golfer (to large tinker with 
donkey-cart): Fore 1 Get out 
of the way! 

Large Tinker : What for ? 

Small Golfer : 1 might hit you. 
Large Tinker: You’d best not, 
young man! 

Juliet Put It Better 

JJut you’ve already said goodbye to 
nie, Mr. Smith. 

Have / really ? IVell, one can't do a, 
pleasant thing too often, you know ! 

The Difference 

What is the difference between 
a dishonest cashier and the 
keeper of a registry office ? 

The cashier cooks books and the 
registry office keeper books cooks. 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
Cross Word Puzzle 
Here is the 
answer to last 
week’s cross 
word puzzle: 

A Word Square 

BALD 
ARIA 
LIFT 
DATE 
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Strange Arit hmetie 
From SIX take IX, leaving S 
From IX take X, leaving I 

From XL take L, leaving X 
A Transposed Word. Peels, sleep. 

A Hidden Town. Newcastle 
A Picture Puzzle 

' The objects were ship, crane, rope,' 
clock, purse ; from which we make the 
words apple, lupin, peach. 
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The Children’s Newspaper grew out of My Maga¬ 
zine, the monthly the whole world loves. My 
Magazine grew out of the Children’s Encyclopedia, 
the greatest book for children in the world- 
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for us. a year. My Magazine, published on the 
15th of each month, is posted anywhere except 
Canada, for 14 s. 6d. a year; Canada, 14 s. See below 






LLAMA FARM IN ENGLAND • THE NEW LORD HAIG • LONDON’S AIR-PORT 


A Llama Farm In England—Mr. Wingfield, of Ampthill, Bedfordshire, keeps a number of 
llamas on his farm, and here we see them grazing in a field with some Shetland ponies. 


Musicians Ski to Work—Some of the bandsmen who play in the winter sports hotels at 
Zermatt, Switzerland, are here seen on skis, with their instruments strapped to their backs. 


Police Sentry-Box—This granite observation-post has 
been built in Trafalgar Square so that a policeman 
may keep In touch with Scotland Yard by telephone. 


The New Lord Haig—By the death of Earl Haig his ten-year-old son, 
Lord Dawick, succeeds to the title. This picture shows the new earl 
with his sister, Lady Irene Haig, at their home at Bemersyde, Scotland. 


A Road Signal-Box—In readiness for the summer traffic 
Brighton has installed a system of street signals which 
are controlled by a policeman from a raised stand. 


Motor for the Speed Record—The box here seen being hoisted on board the Berengarla con¬ 
tains the car with which Captain Campbell will attempt to break the speed record in Florida. 


London’s New Air-Port—A splendid new building has just been opened at Croydon, London’s 
air-port. Here we see an air-liner on the platform where passengers arrive and depart. 


WILL THE ALLIES KEEP THEIR WORD?—SEE MY MAGAZINE FOR MARCH 
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